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OUT OF THE PAST: 
By J. D. 
I. 
= O I understand, Kershaw, that you 


permitted him to escape ?” 

“I did not say that, Molesworth. I 
remarked merely that it was better he did. 
Pho! that fire will never burn in this rain. 
See, there’s hardly one left all along the 


lines between this and Corswaren. Leave 
it alone and come under the hedge. So; 
my cloak is big enough for both. To- 


morrow night—who knows ?—it may be 
drawn tighter about one!” 


“Where do you suppose we shall 
engage ?” ; 
“Probably between Ramillies and 


Judoigne, on which the enemy is re- 
ported to be moving. But speculation is 
idle. Corporal John’s the last man to 
show his hand. Best await the upshot in 
peace. Have you a pipe? Mine is still 
going. I can provide you with a light.” 

Captain Molesworth took the comfort 
his senior suggested. ‘You said,” he 
continued, when his tobacco was fairly 
glowing, ‘‘you said it was better the 
French officer should have escaped.” 

“Our little advanced party was seven 
to their three. It would not have been a 
very glorious capture ; and besides oy 

Colonel Kershaw stopped abruptly and 
puffed his pipe. 

“‘ Besides ?” Molesworth repeated ten- 
tatively. 

Kershaw gave a little snort as if to 
protest against his friend’s quiet impor- 
tunity. Then, after a moment’s consider- 
ation, he proceeded in a guarded tone, 
‘“‘Had that Frenchman been brought to 
our lines, to be detained, as is customary 
with men of condition, merely on parole, 
one valuable life would not have been 
worth an hour’s purchase.” 

“One life. Whose ?” 

*“* Corporal John’s.” 

“Corporal John’s—the Duke’s ?” 





“Hush! My story is not for the next 
bivouac.” 
Captain Molesworth understood the 
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hint; for had any of their brother officers 
got wind that ‘“‘Old Ker” had a story on 
hand, they would have left any shelter to 
hear it. _ ‘* Lord!” Colonel Kershaw went 
on, half to himself, “‘ how the ghosts of a 
man’s dead past start from their graves as 
he draws nearer to his! You’re shiver- 
ing, Molesworth ? See, there ’s just a drop 
of Schnapps in the bottom of this flask.” 

“Thank you, no. Take it yourself, 
Colonel, and pray don’t talk about ghosts 
and graves to-night.” 

“Pardon an old man’s garrulity; but 
these memories warn one how life is 
passing, independent of the chances of 
war, which long familiarity has led us to 
neglect, if not to contemn. It’s a score 
of years since last I saw Delaroche, five 
and thirty since I met him first.” 

**Delaroche ?” Molesworth 
inquiringly. 

““The name of the Frenchman who— 
escaped.” 

“You knew him at a glance after twenty 
years ?” 

“* He is little altered, but for the deeper 
lines about his eyes and mouth, since he 
and John Churchill and I were lads 
together at Charles the Second’s Court. 
Churchill was one-and-twenty, I was 
twenty-four, and Delaroche nineteen when 
we were thrown together. He had come 
over from France to visit, it was said, his 
sister, who was of Madame de Mazarin’s 
establishment. The truth of the matter 
was that my gentleman had got into 
disgrace in high quarters, the reigning 
favourite (1 forget which) having paid 
him indiscreet attention, which had led 
King Louis to suggest an unimportant 
mission to the Court of St. James’s. 

“In England he found his account 
tolerably well, for he was finished in the 
accomplishments of the ante-chamber, and 
very soon obtained a small post in the 
Duke of York’s household, to which, as 
you are aware, Churchill and I were also 
attached. From the first he and I were 
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very good comrades, for not only did we 
seem to draw together by mutual liking, 
but I had, moreover, my own reasons for 
wishing to keep friendly with him. The 
relations of Delaroche and Churchill I 
watched with considerable interest, for I 
had knowledge that certain influences 
were at work which seemed likely to affect 
and perhaps entangle the destinies of 
these two young men. 

“The game, a complicated one in all 
conscience, was played by higher hands 
than theirs. At that time Churchill was 
rapidly rising in favour with the Duke of 
York, who detected in him the promise he 
has since fulfilled. In one respect only 
did the King’s brother think to improve 
his favourite, and that was by overcoming 
Churchill’s obstinate Protestantism. His 
conversion to the Older Faith would 
have most handsomely served the Duke’s 
designs, or, for that matter, the King’s. 
To this end, therefore, James had for 
some time been quietly working, and at 
length he, or, as I believe, one of the 
King’s ladies, who soon after was to 
parade her own conversion, seemed to 
have found means of attaining it. 

“You must know that it was not until 
some four or five years later that Churchill 
fell in love with Mistress Sarah Jennings, 
At this time he professed a very ardent 
passion for Mademoiselle © Delaroche, 
whose wit and beauty had already gained 
her scores of admirers. To none of these, 
however, had Mademoiselle Aimée any- 
thing to say, and at first Churchill did not 
seem to fare better than the rest. Made- 
moiselle, whose fair fame even the breath 
of that dissolute Court had not tarnished, 
invariably declared that her destiny was 
the cloister, and, indeed, she was said to 
be a sad little bigot, ready to make any 
sacrifice for her ancestral Church. Even 
her natural vivacity and common-sense 
could not save her from a blind obedience 
to Authority, at whose bidding, alas! she 
rejected, if she could not silence, the 
voice of Love. I do not refer to her affair 
with Churchill—it was another passion 
which the passion for the Church con- 
quered, but of that matter I may not 
speak. 

** Aimée’s coldness did not discourage 
Churchill, who, as we know, is capable 
of entertaining a warm attachment even 
where it is not very ardently reciprocated. 
He therefore persisted with his addresses, 
and at length, to the evident annoyance of 
Delaroche, he seemed actually to have 
found some favour in Aimée’s eyes. 

““* Peste!’ Delaroche exclaimed to me 
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one afternoon at Whitehall, ‘look yonder, 
along the gallery in the window-seat. He 
is making progress, the /hreeffy Church- 
hill!’ 

‘“*T fancied I could afford to smile at the 
boy’s apprehensions. 

“**Surely,’ I replied, ‘you would not 
object to so promising a suitor for Made- 
moiselle ?’ 

‘** Perhaps not; but I have other views 
for her future. We are alone in the 
world, and I must see that Aimée does 
well for our name. You smile, Kershaw ; 
you think me a mere boy ; but were I only 
in France, instead of this melancholy 
London, I could arrange a match for my 
sister that would turn many fair faces 
green with envy. My unlucky exile came 
just at the wrong moment.’ 

“‘Delaroche was certainly very amusing 
in his young assurance. Doubtless I too 
was equally amusing in my overblown 
assertion of my five years’ seniority, but, of 
course, neither of us was conscious of the 
ludicrous in himself. We took ourselves 
very seriously, each other somewhat 
lightly, and were, through it all, exceed- 
ingly good friends. 

“* But,’ I urged, ‘my dear Delaroche, 
you forget Mademoiselle has a vocation.’ 

““*True,’ he sighed, ‘that has to be 
reckoned with. She professes herself 
fascinated by the cloister. She _ will 
marry only to procure the advantage of 
the Church, should the Church counsel 
that sacrifice.’ 

“*Then,’ I pursued, ‘you need not 
fear the addresses of Mr. Churchill, for he 
is a very staunch upholder of the Reformed 
Faith.’ 

““* Bah!’ he exclaimed. ‘That Churchill, 
always in my way! I hate him. Yet I 
must be civil to him. He ruins my plans, 
and yet without him I cannot advance them 
a step.’ 

“‘I looked at Delaroche in some per- 
plexity. 

*« «See here, Kershaw,’ he went on, ‘ you 
are my very good friend. Tell me, what 
are the chances that Churchill will be in- 
duced to change his persuasion ?’ 

“«« Small, I should say, unless he had a 
good warranty that it would profit him. 
But who talks of making the attempt?’ 

““* N’importe,’ he returned. ‘Enough, 
the attempt is being made. If it succeeds, 
interest will be made for me in high 
quarters to procure my return to the Court 
of France. So far, so good. There may 
be time even then to arrange my sister’s 
marriage with M. le Marquis, over whom 

I have considerable power, no matter how; 
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SOME FRENCH DRAGOONS CLOSED ABOUT THE DUKE. 
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‘*WHEEL INTO LINE!’ THE DUKE SHOUTED, 
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on the other hand, the success that pro- 
cures,my restoration may at the same time 
render my schemes futile ; for there is a 
price that may have to be paid for 
Churchill's conversion. Do you under- 
stand ?’ 

““* Tell me,’ I said, ‘are you, personally, 
the missionary ?’ 

““*T am not,’ he returned ironically; ‘I 
do not hold M. Churchill’s soul so dear.’ 

** * Now I think I understand,’ I replied. 
‘Still, I should advise you to take com- 
fort. Mr. Churchill, though very fascinat- 
ing, will not succeed with Mademoiselle, 
whose vocation is, I think, stronger than 
you imagine.’ 

*«* But if she, believing it a higher voca- 
tion to sacrifice the veil, should succeed 
with him ?’ 

*“*Then I must use any little influence I 
possess to delay Churchill’s claiming his 
reward, while you, mon ami, make speed 
back to France to put pressure on M. le 
Marquis.’ 

*** But are you ready to do this ?’ 

“**On my honour, yes, and with all my 
heart. And, stay! one thing I did not 
forget. In the event of your persuading 
M. le Marquis, whoever he is, Mademoi- 
selle, your sister, must again be persuaded 
that her faith can only be served by 
waiving her promise to Churchill in favour 
of your pariz.’ 

“‘Delaroche stamped his foot impatiently. 
‘Diable'!’ he exclaimed, ‘that can be 
managed also. But you are laughing at 
me! I see you do not believe, my dear 
Kershaw, that I am terribly in earnest.’ 

‘**T believe it perfectly,.Delaroche.’ 

*‘He looked at me in some uncertainty. 
‘I wish I could be sure you are not fooling 
me,’ he cried ingenuously. ‘ You really 
mean to help me, as you promised, should 
need arise ?’ 

*** On my life I swear it,’ I returned with 
a sincerity that convinced him. Had he 
known my reason for that sincerity he 
might not have been so well satisfied. 

** For the next few months the Court was 
from time to time diverted by noting the 
progress of the little affair between the 
Duke of York’s handsome favourite and 
Mademoiselle Delaroche, who now argued 
upon divinity with edifying frequency. 
Perhaps no one watched it with so much 
interest as myself, for I understood 
the game better than most. It had 


alsc a certain romantic and _ pathetic 
interest in my eyes, for I was further 
aware that Aimée had broken one faithful 
heart as well as her own in undertaking 
her mission. 


From the day she set 
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about winning Churchill to her creed she 
had finally renounced a secret attachment 
that might ultimately have conquered her 
vocation. ‘The vocation, indeed, now be- 
came identified with her undertaking. She 
looked upon herself as consecrated to a 
great service, and would no longer dally 
with a passion of inclination. Should she 
fail to win Churchill to her persuasion she 
was resolved immediately to retire into a 
convent. Her gallant young  brother’s 
projects for her happiness she regarded 
with an amusement equal to my own. 

‘The affair had also its humorous side in 
the relations of Churchill and Delaroche, 
for the former, as he imagined his suit 
progressed, could not be affable enough to 
his lady’s brother, who received his civili- 
ties with a constraint which Churchill was 
at a loss to understand. He was naturally 
enough inclined to think that his suit 
promised well for all parties concerned, 
more especially as the Duke, his patron, 
had hinted his approval, consequently he 
considered Delaroche very short-sighted 
in signifying what seemed to be dissent, 

“In the end, however, tragedy seemed 
likely to prevail over comedy. Little by 
little Aimée discovered that Churchill was 
not to be won over; discovered, too, that 
her heart had played her false. Vocation, 
old love, loyalty to creed, had yielded 
before that wonderful fascination which in 
his earlier years made Churchill irresistible 
to women. She loved him, but despair- 
ingly ; for with the failure of her purpose, 
all hope of an_ honourable alliance 
perished. 

“Churchill, I believe, would have secretly 
married Aimée, but his patron found means 
to divert his thoughts with the offer of a 
captaincy in the Netherlands. It was 
whispered that the King was very ready 
to confirm that commission, on account of 
Lady Castlemaine’s favour for Churchill, 
a rumour which Delaroche astutely turned 
to his advantage by hinting that he, too, 
was in her Ladyship’s good graces. Scandal, 
growing like a snowball, did the rest, and 
our Frenchman was also made happy with 
a commission, which restored him, if not 
to France, at least to the French army. 
Sick of the Court, I volunteered for service 
against Holland, and in 1672 we three 
found ourselves before Nimeguen with the 
English and French allied forces under 
Monmouth, Turenne, and Condé. 

“In the camp, as at Court, Churchill 
sought to be friendly with Delaroche, for 
he had not forgotten Mademoiselle. The 
stars, however, still strove against a better 
understanding, and mischievous fate seemed 
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ever to make Churchill an innocent cause 
of offence to his junior. 

“One luckless day Delaroche, by an 
extraordinary blunder, abandoned a post 
he ought to have defended to the last 
extremity. Seeing the retreat, Marshal 
Turenne, with whom Captain Churchill 
was already in high favour, exclaimed to 
his staff: ‘Iwill bet a supper and a dozen 
of claret my handsome Englishman will 
recover the post with half the number of 
men Delaroche commanded !’ 

“The bet was eagerly accepted, and 
Churchill had no choice but obey, winning 
Turenne’s wager for him in a brilliant 
attack. His pleasure in his exploit, how- 
ever, was small, and I know he was secretly 
annoyed at the position in which Turenne 
had placed him. 

“«*What possessed Delaroche ?’ he asked 
me afterwards. ‘ He is brave enough.’ 

“*The poor fellow,’ I replied, ‘had 
very ill news this morning from England. 
His sister is dead.’ 

“Even as a young man, Churchill 
possessed that immobility which so dis- 
tinguishes him. ‘Ah!’ he replied de- 
liberately ; ‘that explains a great deal. I 
shall see Marshal Turenne. Delaroche 
must not be shot. My interest with the 
Marshal is considerable. Perhaps it will 
save him.’ 

** All that Churchill could obtain, how- 
ever, was a promise that Delaroche would 
not be put to death. Of his fate we 
were kept in ignorance. He disappeared. 
There were some who hinted at the 
Bastille. 

“Twenty years ago I met him acci- 
dentally. “He had returned from long 
service in Africa, ‘a living death,’ he said, 
‘for which I am _ indebted to John 
Churchill” He hinted that one day he 
would discharge the obligation, but noti- 
cing that I did not approve, he changed his 
tone and showed his better side, always 
extremely attractive. I doubt not, how- 
ever, that, given opportunity, he would 
wipe off the score. At rare intervals he 
has written to me, and chance expressions 
lead me to believe that his resentment has 
not cooled.” 

*‘ That being so,” said Captain Moles- 
worth, as Kershaw paused in his narrative, 
“why did you not pistol him out of hand 
to-day ?” 

*‘ Impossible, Molesworth! For me 
that would be a very Cain’s deed ?” 

“How? You—a soldier—say this ? 

“‘ Delaroche was Aimée’s brother. She— 
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The Colonel hesitated, and left his 





comrade to make what he could of the 
broken hint. 
“Forgive me, Kershaw, for a dullard. 


And now, good-night! There’s eleven 
from Corswaren steeple. The Duke re- 
quires me at the quarter after. One 
word—suppose—in the coming engage- 
ment—you encounter—Delaroche ?” 

** Ah, we must leave that to the chance 
of war! Good-night! Sleep, if you can. 
We march at two in the morning. I shall 
not sleep, but I shall not be lonely. See, 
it is clearing—the stars will keep me 
company. 

“Look yonder!” Kershaw continued, 
pointing to a meteor that flamed lurid, 
for an instant, along the northern horizon ; 
“that’s life, that’s love! which touch our 
earthly air only to perish by the contact ; 
but see, yon clear fixed star—Aimée’s, I 
figure it— shining pure and constant 
through the ages ; that ’s love, 
beyond.” 

The friends clasped hands in silence, 
and Molesworth left Kershaw to his vigil. 








II. 


Between two and three o’clock on the 
afternoon of the following day, the Duke 
of Marlborough with some officers of his 
staff were stationed on a little knoll 
observing the enemy’s cavalry, which was 
posted between the villages of Ramillies to 
the north and Tavieres to the south. The 
famous feint on the French left was in pro- 
gress, deceived by which Marshal Villeroi 
had drawn several battalions away from his 
own right. This blunder on the part of 
the French general Marlborough had 
noted with quiet satisfaction, and imme- 
diately, under cover of the rising ground 
behind his own position, drew off most of 
his battalions to his left centre, intending 
to concentrate his attack on the now 
weakened right wing of his enemy, which 
rested on Tavieres. 

An officer galloped up from the direc- 
tion of that village and approached Marl- 
borough. 

““Well, Kershaw?” the Duke inquired 
with apparent unconcern. 

**General Overkirk, your Grace, with 
the Dutch Guards has carried Tavieres by 
storm, so that the flank fire from the 
village upon which the enemy counted for 
cover is no longer possible.” 

The Duke nodded. ‘‘Hasten those 
seventeen squadrons from the right,” he 
said, and galloped forward until the party 
came within a few hundred yards of 
Tavieres. As they approached, Overkirk, 
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having reformed to the west of the village, 
charged the French cavalry, which had 
borne down from the eminence known as 
the tomb of Ottomond. The Allies carried 


the enemy’s first line, but the second 
immediately advanced and threw the 
whole body into confusion. 

Turning to an officer, Marlborough 
exclaimed—“ Order up every available 
squadron from the right, except the 
British |” 

As the officer rode off on his errand, the 
seventeen squadrons already summoned 
swept up in sections and halted a few 
yards behind the Duke's position, and at 
the same moment a rattle of musketry 
from the distant centre told that Schultz 
had begun the attack on Ramillies. 

Meanwhile din and confusion prevailed 
in front, although the French, observing 
the Allies’ reinforcement, did not press 
their temporary success. 

** Come, gentlemen,” Marlborough cried 
to his staff, observing that the sections of 
horse were now all in position. He made 
to put himself at the head of the reserve, 
when Kershaw accosted him— 

“IT beg that your Grace will not imperil 
yourself thus: you may be recognised, and 
we cannot afford pe 

“Tush, Kershaw! we must strike at 
once, and my fellows are the better of a 
little encouragement.” Breaking away 
from his counsellor, Marlborough took his 
place at the head of the sections. 

““Wheel into line!” the Duke shouted, 
and, pivotting steadily, the squadrons 
formed their long, unbroken front. 

Next moment the whole allied line was 
in motion, thundering down to the relief 
of their own recoiling troops. The dis- 
ordered Dutch Guards fell back upon the 
timely support and the relief swept onward, 
Marlborough in his ardour pressing far 
forward upon the French front. 

He went further, indeed, than prudence 
warranted ; for suddenly some French 
dragoons galloped forward from their 
ranks and closed about the Duke. 

“It is Marlborough!” one cried, 
making a pass, which the Duke parried, 
but, owing to a sudden movement of his 
horse, failed to repay with interest. So 
closely was he beset that the combat 
resembled a piece of medieval warfare. 
For a few seconds the Duke defended 
himself with his sword, then realising 
that he was outnumbered, he watched his 
opportunity, wheeled about, rode down 
the trooper nearest him, sabred another, 
and spurred headlong for his own lines, 
closely pursued by a French officer. The 
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two rapidly outdistanced the rest of the 
company. 

Turning in the saddle, Marlborough 
drew a pistol and was in act to shoot his 
man when he happened to glance at his 
face. Without changing countenance he 
lowered his weapon, and fired, not at the 
officer, but at his charger. Horse and 
rider rolled together on the sodden ground. 

Marlborough thundered on, still fol- 
lowed by the rest of the troopers, whose 
pistol-balls sang about his head. Before 
him lay a ditch. Beyond it he descried 
Kershaw, Molesworth, and some others of 
his staff riding furiously to his rescue. 
The Duke put his charger at the trench, 
but the animal stumbled, and threw his 
rider to the ground. 

Kershaw and Molesworth were instantly 
at the Duke’s side. Dismounting, the 
Captain gave his own horse to Marl- 
borough, who safely crossed the trench, 
which the pursuers did not essay to pass, 
being warned, by the appearance of sup- 
ports, to save themselves from being cut 
off in turn. 

A few moments later the Duke returned 
to the charge with fresh vigour. Seeing 
his squadrons victorious along the whole 
line, he fell back a little, and edged his 
horse towards the spot where he had 
shaken off the French officer. The ground 
where horse and man had gone down was 
now occupied by two parties of infantry 
engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle around 
a prostrate officer, who, as the Duke rode 
up, raised himself on his hand and shouted 
to his own side: ‘‘.A mot, mes braves !” 

For response a detachment of Lord 
Clare’s Irish regiment in French service 
rushed forward, yelling and cursing, but 
the Allies bore them back at the point of 
the bayonet, and pressed onwards. A 
stalwart private, mad with the rage of 
battle and lust of plunder, lingered behind, 
and would have run the Frenchman 
through, but the Duke, in a voice that 
rang high above the din, ordered the 
fellow to desist and rejoin his company. 

As the command was given, Captain 
Molesworth, with a curious thrill, heard 
Kershaw exclaim—* It is destiny.” 

The Frenchman, who had only been 
stunned by his fall, got up w ithout assist- 
ance, and sullenly approached the Duke. 

“You have the better of me always, 
John Churchill,” he muttered, offering his 
sword. 

Marlborough was about to accept it, 
when suddenly he paused. ‘ No, Dela- 
roche,” he said, ‘‘ not from you; as gentle- 
men and old comrades we may dispense 
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with the formality. I hope to see you later. 
Ah, Colonel Kershaw, youand M. Delaroche 
are old acquaintances ; be good enough to 
see that he is well taken care of.’ 

The Duke was turning away when a 
confused shouting made him _ glance 
around. His gaze encountered Delaroche, 
livid with passion, who had come close 
behind, his sword-point advanced almost 
to the Duke’s back. 

From his position Marlborough could 
not have guarded the impending thrust ; 
but even as the point touched his coat, 
Delaroche fell dead with a pistol-ball in 
the brain. 

**A thousand thanks, Kershaw!” the 
Duke exclaimed. ‘‘The dastard! I did 
not think his old inexplicable dislike of me 
could go as far as dishonour.” 

Kershaw did not answer, but gloomily 
took the hand Marlborough held out to 
him. They moved up the slope towards 
the Tomb of Ottomond, where the fight 
was now raging furiously. 
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** Kershaw,” Marlborough remarked, as 
they rode a little apart from the rest. 
“In death, was he not terribly like—one 


” 


we remember ? 

Still Kershaw kept silence, and the 
Duke made haste to assume a cheerier 
tone. ‘‘ That service, Colonel,” he con- 
tinued, “ signed your Lieutenant-General’s 
commission.” 

“Nay,” replied the Colonel slowly, 
‘my death-warrant.” 

Even as he spoke a furious discharge 
of artillery opened from the heights, 
and while the storm swept past, Marl- 
borough heard a voice at his side which 
betrayed to him the secret of a life. 

“ Aimée, Aimée,” it cried, “ forgive— 
for 4 

Glancing round inquiringly, Marl- 
borough saw Kershaw’s horse galloping 
riderless away. At what had been the 
Colonel, the Duke, veteran though he 
was, did not care to look a _ second 
time. 





ELECTION DAY IN POORER NEW YORK. 


BY 2. i. 


EW YORK at nine o’clock on the 
morning of Election Day, Nov. 3, 
1896! Whata “different spectacle the city 
presented from what I had anticipated ! 
Where were the noise, the hustle and 
bustle, the pushing and crowding, and 
general stampede to and from the polls 
that might reasonably be expected in the 
American Metropolis on this day, when 
the world waited and held its breath to 
see whether it should be decided that the 
American “ almighty dollar” was to con- 
tinue in its almightiness ? 

I walked along Broadway and watched 
the cable cars running along with only 
their usual speed and regularity, crowded 
only as always, no more people killed and 
knocked down than usual ; no more flying 
in and out of offices, shops, and hotels 
than usual—nothing, absolutely nothing 
on Broadway to mark this day from any 
other ordinary day that had preceded or 
would follow it. 

I was disappointed, chagrined at the 
orderliness and quiet which prevailed, for 
I was out for excitement and “ copy.” 

““Where are the polling-booths?” I 
asked of the artist who accompanied me. 
He carried a sketch-book in one hand and 
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dragged after him a camera with the 
other, so he nodded his head in the 
direction of a respectable-looking tailor’s 
shop, where the latest British fashions 
were displayed for the benefit of American 
‘* well-dressers.” 

“The men in this particular neighbour- 
hood are voting in a little room up above 
that shop,” he answered, sadly and dis- 
consolately. ‘‘ No copy and no sketches 
there, I assure you.” 

The entrance to the little room up above 
the tailor’s shop was guarded by a solitary 
policeman, who, when I presented my 
petition to be allowed to step up and just 
look into the room to see what voting was 
like, calmly and pleasantly removed his 
benign countenance and gigantic bulk 
away from the door and bade me go up 
and look. I did so, and saw nothing but 
two or three little cubby holes, partitioned 
off from the rest of the room, after the 
manner of confessionals; a long counter, 
whereon stooda couple of boxes resembling 
post-boxes, with apertures for inserting 
parcels ; three men behind the counter, all 
dressed in plain citizens’ clothes, engaged 
in hunting up the registration data of two 
prosperous - looking business men, who 
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were quietly waiting to deposit their ballots 
and then go about their usual avocations. 

“« And is this the way we elect our Presi- 
dent ?” I asked of one of the men in 
charge. ‘“‘ No fuss, no talking, no ‘lan- 
guage ’—nothing but just this respectable 
atmosphere ? 

‘Yes, this is the way we elect him,” he 
answered. ‘It’s the only honest way— 
the Australian ballot system. If you’d 
looked about New York a few years ago 
on Election Day, at only a gubernatorial 
clection, you would have found fuss and 
. language’ enough—but now, why there ’s 
no excitement about Election Day in these 
parts. Men began quietly to vote at six 
o’clock this morning, and they ’ll keep on 
quietly voting till five to-night.” 

We went further down Broadway, then 
turned into Seventh Avenue, and finally 
Fifth Avenue, but the same exasperating, 
respectable quiet was everywhere to be 
found. Then we boarded the elevated 
train, and went West to Harlem, and to 
that part of Harlem known as “Little 
Italy,” and there we found activity— 
ty pical American activity —among the 
Italians. A crowd of Italian girls and 
boys were scrambling in the middle of the 
street near the elevated station, their 
frowsy black hair let loose on the winds, 
their torn and soiled print dresses getting 
more torn and soiled with every move- 
ment they made, their large black eyes 
shining with excitement, wrath, or pleasure, 
The boys were all capless and coatless. 
Those who really possessed these articles 
of apparel were waving them high in the 
air, while those who apparently existed 
without them had taken off their sus- 
penders, or ‘“‘ gallusses,” to wave, while 
their trousers were held in proper position 
with knotted twine and rope. 

** McKinley! McKinley! ’Rah for 
Mckinley an’ honest money and things! ” 
shouted a crowd of fifty or sixty youngsters 
as we descended upon them. A battered 
Star-Spangled Banner, which looked as 
though it had been through the wars, but 
in reality had probably only been dragged 
through the filth of the children’s homes, 
was being floated to the breeze by two 
short boys, who added to their stature by 
standing on starch-boxes. Directly behind 
them came two girls, holding on high, 
with a pole stuck through it, a gaily- 
coloured board on which were pasted 
chromo pictures of McKinley and Hobart. 
Others of the children had kitchen brooms, 
which they waved or with which they swept 
the ground. During the latter operation 


they would break out into hilarious exclam- 
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ations, such as “A new broom sweeps 
clean, so brush the rascals out!” The 
fact that the brooms they were handling 
were neither new nor capable of sweeping 
anything clean did not in the least disturb 
them. They liked the sentiment of the song 
they sang, and so they gave vent to it. 

“What rascals are you talking about ?” 
I asked of a dark-haired boy who ran up 
against our valuable camera and knocked 
it flat to the ground without appearing to 
think he had done an injury. 

“Oh, Bryan and things is the rascals!” 

“What things ?” 

‘Free silver and sixteen to one, and 
fifty-three cent dollars.” 

I was about to pursue the argument 
further, and add to my general information 
concerning the politics of my native land, 
when feminine screams resounded through 
the air, and turning around, I saw the boy 
who was opposed to “‘ Bryan and things” 
pummelling a little girl in the face, and 
demanding that she “take ’em off.” The 
objectionable things that she was ordered 
to “take off” were a Bryan amd Sewall 
button and a representation of a silver 
dollar, on which were engraved the words 
‘Sixteen to one.” She was a lone Bryanite 
in the crowd, having wandered in uncon- 
scious of the fate that awaited her. Before 
anyone could interfere she had been 
stripped of her glory in the shape of her 
Bryan button and make-believe silver 
dollar, and ordered to “ git home to her 
pa, what voted fer Bryan at six o’clock in 
the morning, cos he wanted to do the dirty 
work before respectable folks was up.’ 
The Bryan button and dollar were smashed 
to atoms on the pavement—the dollar was 
made of plaster-of-Paris silvered over— 
and buried in a hole inthe ground. Then 
the young bull-dozers, who seemed to be 
minus both gallantry and an idea of fair 
play, gathered about the camera and de- 
manded to be “ took,” which they were; 
but owing to their inability to keep quiet 


for only a fraction of a minute, all picture-’ 


making efforts proved of no avail. 

Down 118th Street, at Number 348, there 
was a lively scene in front of the Italian 
Bank. It was the headquarters of the 
Harlem Women’s Republican Club. Signs 
and symbols in the windows announced 
that within coffee and sandwiches were 
being served to the voters in that neigh- 
bourhood free of charge. One swarthy- 
faced Italian after another pushed his way 
into the bank and was served with refresh- 
ment for the inner man by one of the half- 
dozen Harlem ladies who stood behind the 
counter pouring coffee, sweetening it to 
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the taste, and cutting thick sandwiches to 
put into brawny hands. The providing of 
sandwiches and coffee was a happy inspir- 
ation, for just a few steps away from the 
bank was the polling-place, and the work- 
men were thus enabled to kill two birds 
with one stone, voting and eating lunch at 
about the same place and same time. 

The ladies who served the refreshments 
looked veritable patriots and party women, 
though they one and all declared they were 
not woman suffragists. They wore McKinley 
badges and small silk flags tied in their 
button-holes. One of them was specially 
decorated for the occasior, wearing no less 
than four different Republican buttons and 
badges, and having her pretty belt fastened 
together with a gold-bug buckle. As she 
stood there handing out coffee, a terrier- 
dog stood on his hind legs beside her, his 
red, white, and blue necktie folded in just 
the proper style, and his forepaws extended 
towards the men as though begging for 
McKinley votes. 

From the bank to the polling-booth 
was but a few steps. This place had 
almost the same air of respectability that 
characterised the outside of the Broadway 
tailor’s shop booth, and what it lacked in 
gentility it made up in solemnity, for it 
was an undertaker’s shop. In the window, 
directly under the placard which an- 
nounced it as a ballot depository, were 
two coffins, perfectly though cheaply made. 
One was short and narrow and painted 
white, and one was long and wide and 
black. There was a sign to the effect that 
wreaths, crosses, and coffins, well made 
and at moderate prices, would be supplied. 

At the door stood a policeman, and at 
a respectful distance from him was a little 
group of Italian women, apparently dis- 
cussing the political situation in their 
native tongue. It was interesting to watch 
their faces as they conversed and gesticu- 
lated. Some of them bore in their hands 
pamphlets which had been generously dis- 
tributed among them by the Republican 
women workers. They were addressed in 
large black type, ‘“‘’To the Women of New 
York,” and in them were to be found the 
following paragraphs— 

“Bear in mind that free coinage of 
silver means the doubling in prices of all 
you buy for the daily support of your 
families. By care and economy you have 
arranged so that you can live well and 
have something over every year; or, per- 
haps, you are just able to make both ends 
meet. Under free coinage all this will 
change.” Then followed warnings con- 
cerning the danger of allowing husbands 
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and brothers to vote for Bryan and silver, 
which, if it were freely coined, would 
bring about increased household expenses, 
etc. So the women stood outside the 
polling booth, as near the door as the law 
allowed them, watching their mankind as 
they marched in to cast their votes, and 
waiting patiently for them to return and 
assure them that they had not voted for 
‘“*free silver, which would increase house- 
hold expenses.” At times, as they were 
joined by the men, there were murmurs of 
approval and commendation in the soft, 
mild language of sunny Italy, and then 
suddenly there would break forth exclam- 
ations of wrath which portended future 
family jars on account of a confession of a 
member of the sterner sex that he had 
cast his vote for Bryan. 

Just along the kerb stood a beardless 
youth of nineteen or twenty, decked out 
in all the colours of the rainbow, and all 
the “‘honest money” badges that the 
mind of the Republican party has been 
able to conceive during the campaign. 
The youth, probably as a sort of balm 
for his wounded feelings — wounded 
because of a realisation of the fact that 
he was still under age, and thus unable to 
vote for McKinley, had covered his coat 
and waistcoat and even his suspenders 
with gold bugs of various sizes, small flags, 
miniatures of McKinley and Hobart, and 
tiny representations of gold dollars, until 
he somewhat resembled a member of an 
English life-saving crew embellished all 
over with medals. Occasionally he would 
strut up and down along the street, with 
head erect and arms akimbo, uttering 
shrill whistles between his teeth. 

In his meanderings he came into contact 
with another man of far greater pomposity 
and dignity of bearing, if less gorgeously 
decorated. This man wore upon the lapel 
of his cut-away coat a blue silk badge, and 
on it the words, in gold, ‘“‘ Rep. Worker.” 
At the bottom of the badge there was a 
gold fringe, which dangled and rattled as 
he strutted up and down. He wore a dirty 
light grey suit of clothes, a soiled and 
collarless pink-and-white print shirt, a silk 
hat which had the appearance of having 
gone through many a severe rain-storm 
without being subsequently ironed, and 
a countenance that betokened a com- 
bination of self-satisfaction and solicitude 
for the welfare of his fellow-creatures. in 
political parlance, the man was a “‘ ward- 
heeler,” but when I askea him if that was 
his vocation he assured me that he was a 
“worker,” not a “heeler.’ He made it 
his business to talk to the men whom he 
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met in that ward, gave them instructions 
concerning financial and tariff questions, 
and generally ‘“‘ boost” them up in the 
way they should go. He, of course, was 
allowed to use nocoercion. His duty was 
simply to explain to them the principles of 
the Republican party, or, speaking more 
properly for this campaign, ‘the party 
that believes in the honest payment of 
honest debts.” 

“‘Going to get a Washington office ? 
I asked, when he had explained his occu- 
pation to me. “If you help to elect 
Major McKinley, then Major McKinley 
will surely remember you when he gets in 
the White House ?” 

The look of insulted dignity and virtue 
that man gave me frightened me off from 
him a few steps, so that it was at a distance 
that I heard him reply— 

“* My good young lady, I ain’t no heeler 
and no office-seekin’ chap tryin’ to get a 
Washington berth. A clear conscience 
for doin’ my dooty, and a chance to 
receive a honest dollar for a honest dollar’s 
wuth of work is all 1’m a-lookin’ for, and 
don’t you forgit it!” 

I went speedily from that part of New 
York, embarked again on the elevated 
train, and made my way to the far eastern 
part—the Bowery—where all day, it was 
understood, men were voting for “Bryan, 
Anarchy, and Crime.” 

“The Bowery, the Bowery! All along 
the Bowery!” What a different spectacle 
it presented from that of a few years ago, 
when no respectable woman dared walk 


” 


there! Then “ ballot-box stuffing in the 
Bowery” was looked upon as a matter of 
course, and fights and riots, and even 


murders, were not uncommon on Election 
Day. Now it looked respectable, even 
prosperous, in a small as well as in a large 
way. There were no crowds near the 
polling-booths, no loud talking, no boist- 
erous behaviour, and no drunkenness. 
Every grog-shop was closed as though 
its proprietor had left town for a holiday. 
All the grog-shops in New York, by the 
way, were closed on election-day during 
the voting hours, and in my journeyings 
over the city I saw not a single drunken 
man in the streets. 

But if the saloons and polling-booths 
drew no crowds about them, it was only 
to be expected that on some of the little 
side streets, standing about the peanut- 
roasters, a few men would collect to discuss 
the political situation. 

“Voted ?” said one man to another, 
as he shelled a peanut and chewed con- 
tentedly. The other man put his hands in 
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his pockets, drew a whiff at his pipe, and 
answered— 

** Course I voted, voted fer the friend of 
the toiling masses, Billy Bryan.” 

_ Why *d ye vote that way? Now come 
on an’ tell us,” answered the peanut-eater, 
who wore a small flag badge, usually taken to 
denote a McKinleyite. ‘‘ What’d free silver 
do fer the likes of ye, just tell me that ?” 

‘Why, free silver means free silver. If 
Bryan’s elected, please Gawd, there’ll be 
plenty o’ money an’ to spare. There’s 
going’ to be a distribitin’ place in all the 
cities, an’ the poor man’ll have as much 
as the rich ’un has now. No crushin’ us 
under then with British gold, I can tell ye.” 

The McKinleyite laughed and walked off 
with the assurance that the only way he 
knew of to get any of that silver was to 
work for it, and that if Bryan were elected, 
they ’d have to work for it just the same. 

All the Bowery neighbourhood was as 
quiet as was the part just described, the 
only excitement prevailing seeming to be 
that among the children, who held “heated 
political controversies in the middle of the 
streets, and later in the day changed the 
heat of controversy for the heat of bon- 
fires, as a fitting end to the great occasion. 

The journey from the Bowery to the 
headquarters of the Coloured Women’s 
Republican Club on West Twenty-Seventh 
Street was a matter of a few minutes on 
the elevated railroad. This was in the 
midst of a_ thickly settled coloured 
population. For blocks around scarcely 
a white man or woman was to be 
seen. Negroes of all sizes, ages, and 
sexes were walking along the street and 
standing outside the shops discussing the 
election. The hours for voting had now 
gone past, and the brilliantly lighted 
saloons were opened. Coloured “ dudes” 
in all the glory of red neckties, gaily 
checked or striped trousers, and highly 
polished silk hats, twirled their gold- 
plated canes and talked proudly of the 
bets they had made on the result of 
the election. Little negro babies sat on 
the door-steps amusing themselves with 
McKinley rattles, blowing McKinley horns, 
or crying their little hearts out over their 
neglected condition. At the entrance to 
the Coloured Women’s Club I found a 
little darkey boy waving a Star-Spangled 
Banner. He kept on waving it as he con- 
ducted me to Mrs. Hall, the president of the 
club. Mrs. Hall isa typical negressin speech 
and manner. She probably controlled 
more votes than any other one person in 
New York during this election, for all 
the hundreds of coloured men in her 
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neighbourhood followed her lead and 
marched through the streets with a big 
lantern banner, which, when lighted up, 
gave lustre to the words, cut into the 
cloth, ‘As SHE WIsHEs, So WE VorE!” 
At the head of this army of blacks Mrs. 
Hall had been marching, so she told me, 
for the past several weeks, and she very 
kindly brought out her marching costume 
to show me. On Election Day she marched 
a number of voters to the poll, explained 
anew to them the principles of Protection 
and honest finance, blessed them with out- 
stretched hands, and then left them to vote 
for McKinley. 

“McKinley Pudding with Gold-Bug 
Sauce.” That was the sign which attracted 
me as I passed a little restaurant on my 
way from the West Side back to the East 
Side. I went in and ordered a dish of 
the new concoction. It was cornstarch 
pudding with broken almonds sprinkled 
through it, and a sauce of golden yellow. 
It tasted like ordinary cornstarch, but | 
was afterwards told that the obscure little 
restaurant-keeper who invented the name 
made a snug fortune on Election Day and 
the day following. 
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It grew dark as I hurried from the 
restaurant to Newspaper Row, where 
towards evening dense crowds began to 
gather to watch the bulletins from the 
various newspaper buildings. As this literary 
centre is not far off from the Bowery, 
the inhabitants of that part of New York 
were out in full force. From eight at 
night till three in the morning they pushed 
and scrambled and shrieked and swore at 
the back of the Post Office and in front of 
the City Hall, making up in the evening 
for all the quiet which they had preserved 
during the day. Horns tooted, rattles 
shook, and throats did their duty. On 
the Bowery end of Newspaper Row it was 
evidently a Bryan crowd, for lamentations 
filled the air when bulletin after bulletin 
went up and rocket after rocket ascended 
and then descended. And finally the 
“Star in the East,” which was the sign 
one of the newspapers had announced it 
would give if Major McKinley were 
elected, shone out resplendent. Then 
hisses from the Bowery “ toughs,” then 
curses, then silence, then a commence- 
ment of the tramp towards home of a part 
of ** poorer New York.” 
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THE LIGHT ON THE TOWER. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 


RS. FLEETWOOD had sat for an 
hour or two brooding darkly. 
Feeling at length the chill of the January 
evening, she rose to stir the fire; a flame 
presently made fitful illumination of the 
objects about her, hitherto obscured in 
the deepening of dusk. The room was 
her husband’s study; portraits of states- 
men and politicians hung about the walls, 
and on the writing-table lay Blue-books, 
reviews, piles of newspapers. 

After a few more minutes of silence, she 
again raised herself, as if with reluctant 
effort, from the fireside chair, and lit a 
lamp. ‘Then she went to the window. 
Whilst lowering the blind, she gazed over 
house-tops at the northern sky, still broken 
and mottled with pale aftergleams of 
daylight. In the direct line of her view, 


far away, and set on an expanse of gloom 
above the city’s horizon, shone steadily a 
clear, star-like beacon. 


It was the light 
upon the clock-tower at Westminster. 

With look and movements of weary 
distaste, Mrs. Fleetwood began to turn 
over some of the periodicals on the table ; 
a knock at the door interrupted her, and a 
female servant looked in. 

**Mr. Budge has called, ’m. He wants 
to know when master is likely to be at 
home.” 

“Say not until late this evening,” 
answered the lady, with a decision which 
evidently came of annoyance. But the 
voice was as far as possible from suggest- 
ing ill-nature. Her face, though excessively 
worried, had the lines of long-enduring 
gentleness, and pleased a fastidious eye. 
She was dressed becomingly and as a 
woman of simple tastes. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the 
servant again showed herself. 

‘Mr. Willis, ’m. As master isn’t in, he 
would like to see you.” 

Mrs. Fleetwood, plainly on the point of 
refusing, seemed to hold a brief debate 
with herself. It ended in the admission 
of the caller, whose step was heard briskly 
ascending. There entered a man of less 
than thirty, rather shabbily dressed, but 
with gloves and a silk hat; he stepped 


forward in a very animated way, and spoke 
at once, almost breathlessly— 

‘“‘ Have you heard the news, Mrs. Fleet- 
wood? Merriman is dead—accident in 
the hunting-field. The evening papers 
have it. Your husband must stand! Of 
course he will stand ?” 

“IT really can’t say.” She spoke with 
difficulty, a prey to sudden nervousness. 
‘** I—I don’t think he is prepared #s 

“Oh, that would be such an awful 
disappointment to all his friends! I am 
sure you will persuade him, Mrs. Fleet- 
wood. Merriman had made_ himself 
awfully unpopular. It’s a splendid chance 
for a Radical candidate. I’m convinced 
your husband has ‘nothing to do but to 
show himself. When will he be home ? 
Where could I find him? If he likes, I’ll 
run down to Waterbury at once.” 

The lady sat with her cheek propped 
upon her hand; she had slightly coloured, 
and was thinking intently. Before she 
could speak a voice sounded from within 
the house, and at once she stood up. 

“‘ Here is my husband.” 

There was loud talk and laughter on the 
stairs. The study-door flew open, and 
Fleetwood, followed by a friend, made 
abrupt appearance. He looked nearly 
forty, a good many years older than his 
wife, and on his countenance, as on hers, 
turbid life had made an impression; his 
eyes gleamed with inordinate hilarity ; his 
cheeks were on fire. It was not the face 
of a man endowed with high gifts ; one 
could not credit him with the power of 
ruling; but a contagious faculty of 
enthusiasm he undoubtedly possessed, and 
it appeared at its full in this moment. 

“Ha, Willis! Then you’re before us 
with the news. I see Mary has heard it. 
Gimble, let me introduce you to my wife. 
You know Mr. Gimble very well by name, 
Mary. Willis, you’ll stay and dine with 
us. We have to talk this business over. 
There ’ll be some other men dropping in 
later.” 

Mr. Gimble had not a prepossessing 
exterior; he was grizzled, snub-nosed, 
thick-necked, and baggy at the knees. 
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Mrs. Fleetwood shrank from the pressure 
of his fat hand. The necessity of having 
to provide for unexpected guests excused 
her speedy withdrawal from the room, and 
as soon as she was gone the three men 
began to talk noisily, uproariously. Pecu- 
liarities of speech seemed to prove that 
Fleetwood’s excitement had been aided by 
strong liquor; the others were sober 
enough, but evidently did their best to 
maintain their host’s mood of exhilaration. 
Willis, an irregularly employed journalist, 
came from the town of Waterbury, and 
spoke as though his services would be 
invaluable there during an election. The 
man Gimble, of obscure calling, seemed 
well acquainted -with arts of political 
agitation, and professed a special know- 
ledge of the borough just made member- 
less by Mr. Merriman’s death. 

“I can’t promise, mind you!” Fleet- 
wood kept shouting. ‘‘ There are several 
things to be decided. I must have a 
distinct and respectable invitation in any 
case. I promise nothing!” 

He had sat in Parliament, but only for 
half a year—the brief Parliament of 1886. 
On his presenting himself again to the 
electors of Waterbury, flood-tide Con- 
servatism swept him out of sight. He 
stood again at the General Election of ’92, 
and again was signally defeated. Now, 
only a year later, he had a reason for 
delaying his decision, which might, 
indeed, be suspected by his two friends, 
though they hoped the suspicion was 
unfounded. Fleetwood was _ practically 
at the end of his means; he knew not 
how to meet the expenses of a contest, 
still less how to subsist when it was 
over. 

Fleetwood began life with plentiful 
provision, as the elder son of a man 
enriched by commerce. His convivial 
tastes, overflowing good-nature, and con- 
spicuous cleverness, surrounded him with 
innumerable friends, not a few of them 
more or less harmful parasites. Nominally 
he studied the law, but at thirty his pro- 
fession still served merely as a graceful 
disguise of indolent and wasteful life. 
With his father, though often incurring 
severe rebuke, he remained on friendly 
terms, until, in the year 1885, he began to 
take part in politics. Old Mr. Fleetwood 
would have nothing to do with a 
democrat. Against all his immediate 
interests, the young man took an extreme 
position on the popular side, and, in the 
year following, was elected member for 
Waterbury. One other thing he did 
which completed the alienation between 
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himself and his father. To Mr. Fleet- 
wood’s satisfaction, Robert had shown 
himself impressed by the charms of a 
certain Miss Halley, an heiress and a 
brilliant person ; there seemed every 
likelihood of a marriage between them. 
But here again politics intervened. 
Robert not only turned his back upon 
Miss Halley; in the flush of his success 
at Waterbury he wooed and wedded a 
young lady of no social distinctions, and 
dowered not at all. After this his father 
gave him no more countenance. Dying a 
year later, Mr. Fleetwood left his eldest 
son a mere competence ; the mass of his 
wealth fell to the younger brother, 
Thomas, a prudent and amiable gentle- 
man. Scarcely was the time of mourning 
over, when Thomas Fleetwood married 
Miss Halley—a consummation whereat 
Robert laughed with boisterous merri- 
ment. 

By the wide circle of his friends, 
admirers, and hangers-on great things 
were expected of Fleetwood in Parlia- 
ment. That he did nothing at all might 
be explained by the cruel fate which 
attached him to so _ short-lived an 
Adfninistration. He had not even time 
to open his lips in the House. But this 
experience of public life was quite long 
enough to exert a disastrous effect upon 
Fleetwood’s character and prospects. His 
excitable temper proved unequal to the 
strain of that half-year with its crowded 
emotions. When at the next election 
he had to go through a fierce struggle, 
ending in utter defeat, his health broke 
down, and so alarming were the symptoms 
that his young wife feared a mental 
derangement. ‘They went abroad together, 
and Fleetwood seemed to become himself 
again; but the position in which he found 
himself after his father’s death affected 
him more sensibly than he would confess. 
Hitherto intolerant of solitude, he now 
frequently spent a day in lonely brooding 
over his disasters. Thereupon came 
violent reaction : uproarious gatherings in 
his own house or elsewhere, when he played 
the part of “‘a man with a future” ; intoxi- 
cated himself with flattery, genuine or 
interested ; committed extravagances of 
every kind; and, as though intentionally, 
hurried on the day when he would be face 
» face with the bare problem of how to 
ive. 

Between him and his wife there existed 
a profound attachment—proof, it seemed, 
against every trial. Mary Fleetwood not 
only loved her husband, but admired him 
as a man of extraordinary powers, and for 
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THE LADY SAT WITH HER CHEEK PROPPED UPON HER HAND, 
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a long time maintained unshaken her 
belief in his future greatness. It was only 
when a conviction of his defects had been 
forced upon her that she would listen fora 
moment to the natural fears of a woman in 
her position. Accustomed to his moods of 
boundless exhilaration, she could not at 
first perceive that he was entering upon 
the vulgar path of the men who decline 
through drink. When the fact became 
indisputable, she exerted herself to the 
utmost for his salvation; and Fleetwood, 
often enough aware of the peril, wished 
nothing better than that his wife should 
save him. They tried lonely retreats, but 
the habits of a lifetime were too strong; 
the man rushed back into society, unable 
to exist without the sound of applauding 
voices. And each reaction of the kind 
brought him manifestly nearer to his doom. 

Mary herself urged him to stand again 
for Waterbury at the election of 1892. 
She knew by this time how vain it was to 
hope that he would devote himself to any 
ordinary calling; but occupation he must 
have, or perish. She was still convinced, 
moreover, that Parliament offered him the 
career to which he was born; she still 
dreamed of sitting in the Ladies’ Gallery 
and hearing her husband’s voice ring 
forth in triumphant eloquence. Fleetwood 
threw himself eagerly into the fray. When 
defeat flung him into obscurity once more, 
he made a confession of dire things 
hitherto concealed from his wife. For 
some time they had been trenching upon 
their capital; a foolish speculation had 
ended calamitously; the only question 
now was—where to turn for the necessities 
of life. 

They gave up their comfortable house 
at Hampstead, and went into seaside 
lodgings to review the situation. Here, 
one morning, Fleetwood alarmed his wife 
by an outburst of extravagant rage such 
as she had never known in him. He 
brought her a letter. 

“This is from Tom. 
asking for help. Wasn’t it the natural 
thing to do? Isn’t he very rich, and to 
some extent at my expense ? Look what 
he writes!” 

Thomas Fleetwood, with whom his 
brother had scarcely held any communi- 
cation since the junior’s marriage, wrote 
amiably enough, but declared himself 
quite unable to accede to Robert’s request. 
Why had Robert done nothing all these 
years? Why had he lived such a very 
wild life, with profitless associates? No, 


I wrote to him, 


no, he must play the man, and help him- 
self out of his hobble. 
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“You know what this means?” cried 
Fleetwood. ‘It’s his wife. She bears 
malice against me, and she hates you. 
That’s her nature, as I told you. Thank 
Heaven, I stopped in time, when I felt 
inclined to make a fool of myself about 
that woman! She has Tom under her 
thumb: he daren’t do anything without 
her consent. Simpleton! That woman 
wants to see you brought down—the lower 
the better. Well, this is just what I needed. 
Now to work! You shall have reason for 
your faith in me yet, Mary!” 

Mary glowed. Hope reawoke in her, 
and for some days she kept a timid still- 
ness, waiting some great step on her 
husband’s part. The next thing she heard 
from him was that his brother had sent 
five hundred pounds. 

“He has had to do it stealthily, you 
see. Of course his wife saw the other 
letter. In this he says that he will give 
not a penny more. Well, I shall take it; 
I don’t know what to do without it. It 
supplies me with a foothold.” 

They now took this little house in South 
London, and Fleetwood seemed to work. 
Unhappily, comrades gathered about him. 
As was natural, his associates were no 
longer those of the day of prosperity; he 
made acquaintances in all sorts of ways 
and all sorts of places; men such as 
Willis and Gimble, far from satisfactory 
companions ir. Mary’s view. Yet she. knew 
that a circle «vas necessary to him; hope- 
less to think of his living without moderate 
conviviality, and the encouragement of 
admirers. He must feel himself a man of 
importance, a man with a future. And as 
the montas went on he sank into the evil 
habit once more. His intoxication was 
nowadays more easy to distinguish from 
extravagant enthusiasm than in times of 
brighter hope. Mary saw him occasion- 
ally prostrate, and wept in shame. 

After one of these bouts, Fleetwood fell 
a prey to voiceless dejection. At such 
times he would sit, in darkness, by his 
study window, and _ stare persistently 
towards the far-off light on the tower at 
Westminster. From something he once 
said, Mary learnt that in this way he strove 
to animate his ambition, to raise his soul 
from the slough of vicious indolence. So 
she let him brood alone. Her own influ- 
ence, she sadly recognised, was not strong 
enough to rescue him, spite of his unfailing 
love. 

Instead of a wholesome stimulus to 
effort, the thought of Parliamentary 
honours grew in him to a fixed idea, a 
morbid possession ; sometimes it appeared 
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hardly distinguishable from the visions of 
an unsound mind. Undoubtedly his 
memory of the year 1886 had become self- 
deceptive; he spoke of things he had 
never done, of conversations with leading 
statesmen which he certainly had never 
held, as though they were the common- 
places of reminiscence. In other respects 
his intellect was sound enough, however 
shattered his will. As a matter of course, 
he lived with scant regard for economy. 
Mary suspected, and with justice, that his 
eulogistic friends were in one way or 
another paid for their devotion. Fleet- 
wood never allowed it to be known how 
narrowly he was circumstanced, and the men 
now about him were such as would cling 
on for the sake of a dinner, a restaurant 
supper, or a casual sovereign at need. 


Probably no one believed in his chance of 


again sitting in Parliament for Waterbury 
or any other borough; but several of his 
parasites saw amusement and profit to be 
got out of a few weeks’ electioneering. 

This evening, after dinner, a company 
of half a dozen gathered in Fleetwood’s 
study. Mary, shaken with alternations of 
hope and fear, heard the thunder of her 
husband’s voice ever and anon rising 
above less authoritative shouts. Of course, 
the party had been supplied with abun- 
dant drink. When at length they broke 
up, one of them had a nasty fall on the 
stairs. Mary, dreading lest it should be 
her husband, ran out, but at once reassured, 
retreated hurriedly from the scene of 
bacchanalian tumult. 

When all was quiet, Fleetwood’s voice 
called softly. His wife at once joined 
him in the study, but.so intolerable was 
the atmosphere that the first thing she did 
was to open the window. Fleetwood 
stepped up behind her. 

“Look!” he said, in a voice thick from 
over-straining. ‘‘ There shines the light ! 
They ’re at it—they’re at it!” 

In the same instant the gleam dis- 
appeared. 

**Gone ! 
eyes ? 

“It has gone,” said Mary, shuddering 
as the cold night air struck upon her. 
‘“* Stand out of the draught, Robert. The 
room will be better in a minute.” 

“Mary!” He took her by the 
shoulders, and gazed at her with peculiar 
steadfastness. ‘‘ Mary, how am I to 
manage it ?” 

To her surprise, she saw that he was 
not greatly overcome with the night’s 
potations. Perhaps the momentousness 
of his position had helped him to refrain. 


Has it 


” 


gone ? 


Or are my 
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“You haven’t enough even for the 
expenses ?” 

‘“*T don’t think so. 
afterwards ?” 

“But then—how can we think of it at 
all, dear ?” she asked grievously. 

* How can we nof think of it?” Fleet- 
wood cried, like a desperate man. ‘It’s 
my last and only hope. Put me in Par- 
liament, and I have a future. Deny me 
that chance, and I have no chance of any 
sort. No chance, by Heaven!” 

He had never spoken in this clear- 
sighted way, with this peculiar accent of 
fatality. Mary had a stern conviction that 
he spoke the truth—at all events in his 
dread alternative. She could, moreover, 
still force herself to hope that Parliament 
might be his redemption. 

“* What plan have you ?” she asked. 

The man stood with eyes downcast, his 
attitude suggesting that he had conceived 
a project which, for some reason, he could 
not readily explain. 

“So it is hopeless to 
brother ?” Mary added. 

“I don’t know. That’s the question. 
Let us have the window shut; it’s all 
right here now. I’ll tell you something 
that I kept to myself when it happened. 
A few months ago, knowing a general 
election wasn’t very far off, I wrote to 
Tom and asked him whether he would 
help me to get into Parliament again. I 
told him the plain truth—that Parliament 
was my one aim and hope in life. He 
answered that I mustn’t expect anything 
more from him, and he tried to make out 
that the whole thing was a crazy idea. 
Why? Do you think so? Just tell me 
what you really think.” 

He fixed his reddened eyes upon her, 
and with so much pathos in his earnest- 
ness, that Mary could not have had the 
heart to discourage him, think what she 
might. But there was no need of putting 
constraint upon herself; her belief in him 
grew with the demand for it. She remem- 
bered his public speeches of the great year 
when Waterbury (though by so small a 
majority) elected him. Oh, the happiness 
of that time! How he shone against the 
vulgar background of party squabbles! 
His eloquence had the note of true en- 
thusiasm—of a noble generosity. For all 
that had passed since then she still knew 
him pure at heart, utterly free from the 
petty forms of self-seeking; inspired, at 
all his best moments, bya proud ambition. 

“He ought to help you,” she exclaimed. 
“It is his plain duty.’ 

“ And he would, Mary—but for his wife.” 


No, I haven’t. And 


look to your 
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In speaking, Fleetwood tried to gaze at 
her steadily and with meaning, but his 
eyes fell before hers. 

“*T know that woman,’ 
know what she wants. She hopes I shall 
come some day, and beg—beg of Aer. 
That would gratify her malice.” 

** Impossible ! ” 

“Impossible, you mean, for me to do 
such a thing? I all but feel capable of it. 
I half believe I ought to do it. And not 
for my own sake alone. I have to think 
of you, Mary, as much as of myself.” 

The thought revolted her, and she 
exclaimed passionately against it. Such 
conduct would be unworthy of manhood ; 
nay, the circumstances of the case made 
it absolutely unthinkable. 

““You may be altogether wrong in your 
opinion of her,” she urged. ‘ What 
grounds have you ?” 

He persisted with obstinate vehemence. 
His brother would not deny help; Tom 
was a good, generous fellow, but deplor- 
ably weak. He had heard things about 
him, all proving his subjection to the 
imperious woman. By suing to her 

“‘T won’t hear of it,” Mary interposed, 
with flushed face and eyes indignant. 


*he pursued. ‘I 


‘“We won’t talk about it any more. It 
degrades you, Robert.” 

He turned from her, his head drooping, 
his countenance sunk in a profound de- 


spondency. 
the matter in debate. In a few minutes 
Fleetwood went to the bed-room. Mary 
sat for half an hour by the dying fire. 

After a short and troubled night she 
awoke at eight o’clock. Her husband was 
sleeping heavily; he might not stir for 
another hour or two. Mary rose and 
dressed with all possible quietness; she 
dressed, not in the ordinary way, but for 
going out. Downstairs, after drinking a 
cup of coffee, she hurriedly wrote a few 
lines, and put them into an envelope 
directed to Robert; the servant would 
give him this letter as soon as he came 
down. Then she left the house. 

Between nine and ten Fleetwood 
received his wife’s message, which ran 
thus— 

**T think I shall be back to-night ; but 
it is not quite certain. Don’t be uneasy. 
{ have thought of something which may 
help us. I shall certainly see you again 
to-morrow, if not to-night.” 

Fleetwood was astonished and troubled. 
The only conjecture he could make as to 
Mary’s purpose seemed very improbable, 
and was so repugnant to his feelings that 
he tried not to entertain it. Through the 
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Not another word was said of 
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morning, however, it kept recurring to his 
mind. Naturally feeling unwell after last 
night’s excesses, he sat or reclined in the 
study until it was time to think of-an 
appointment he had with Willis at a news- 
paper office. With the advancing day his 
spirits recovered something of their spring. 
Mary would not have gone off thus 
suddenly save on an errand which had 
rational hope in it. Most likely she had 
contrived something far more practical 
than his own wild ideas—she was one of 
the quiet women who upon occasion can 
show themselves full of resource. Already 
he glowed with gratitude to her. In one 
way, at all events, he could repay her effort 
on his behalf: to-day he would drink 
nothing. When Mary came back she 
should find him calm, sober, a husband 
worthy of her. Mary was very patient 
with him, perhaps too patient, too 
tolerant. He never lost sight of her 
loyalty, never ceased to remind himself 
that, for her sake, if on no other account, 
he must redeem the promises of early life. 
And if, indeed, she helped him to use this 
present occasion 

But there was no time to waste. Per- 
haps this very day he ought to go down to 
Waterbury. Willis, however, had promised 
to communicate by telegraph with certain 
people in the borough, and this afternoon 
there would doubtless be news. 

It was nearly two o’clock when he met 
the journalist. 

‘‘Look here!” cried Willis, fluttering 
a telegram. ‘‘ Borwick, of Waterbury— 
you know old John Borwick, of course— 
wires that you ought to come at once. 
: Capital opportunity. Committee form- 
ing.’ Didn’t I tell you? When can you 
start ?” 

“Not till to-morrow. But we 
ready the address to the electors. 
had lunch, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Willis, having an appointment with 
Fleetwood at anything near luncheon- 
time, would have deemed it foolish to go 
to the expense of a meal before they met. 
Together they repaired to a restaurant, 
and refreshed themselves heartily. With- 
out forgetting his resolve, Fleetwood saw 
no harm in a bottle of Burgundy; the 
journalist drank most of it. Had con- 
viviality ended here, all would have been 
well; but, as a matter of course, Willis led 
his friend to resorts of talkative gentlemen 
somewhat out at elbows, where liquor was 
the inevitable accompaniment of political 
conversation. In a measure overcome 
before he knew it, Fleetwood ignored the 
state of his affairs, and talked as though 


can get 
You’ve 
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he would certainly contest the by-election 
at Waterbury. Impossible to resist the 
delight of being once more regarded and 
addressed as a “‘coming man.” His 
eloquence made the wonted impression ; 
strangers broke off their own dialogues to 
give ear to him, and asked, ‘* Who is it?” 
Himself unconscious that he was drinking 
even more persistently than usual, Fleet- 
wood at length excited smiles, and at this 
point Willis carried him off. 
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but his great end, gave a yell of joy. Willis 
took it up with a loud ‘* Hurrah!” 

“There!” exclaimed Fleetwood. ‘‘That’s 
my wife’s doing. There’s a woman for 
you! Isn’t her like in England. She isn’t 
one of the talking women, Willis ; but true 
blood—trusty to the core—such a wife as 
few men have.” 

Up in the study he again examined the 
telegram. It had been despatched from a 


place of which he barely knew the name, 








UNCONSCIOUS THAT HE WAS DRINKING EVEN MORE PERSISTENTLY THAN USUAL, 
FLEETWOOD AT LENGTH EXCITED SMILES. 


“Can’t dine in town,” explained the 
great man. ‘‘ Expecting important tele- 
grams at home. Come with me; we shall 
find a bone to pick, I daresay.” 

They got into a cab and reached Fleet- 
wood’s house at about half-past seven. 
Mary had not returned, but there was a 
telegram, and from her. 

“Go at once to Waterbury,” it ran. 
“All arranged. Shall return early to- 
morrow. ” 

Fleetwood, careless now of everything 


and this puzzled him. He talked to him- 
self about it, regardless of the journalist’s 
presence. ‘‘What is she doing (here? 
It isn’t what I supposed, after all, then. 
How the deuce has she managed it? 
Never mind, I shall know soon enough. 
Can’t go to Waterbury till she gets back, 
Willis. Brave littke woman! She shall 
go down with us, of course.” 

A meal was set before them; they ate 
and drank, then sallied forth again in 
search of an acquaintance who lived in the 
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neighbourhood. At something after mid- 
night Fleetwood regained his home; he 
was just able to climb the stairs, to dis- 
tinguish his bed-room door, and to close 
it behind him. 

He flung himself as he was on to the 
bed, but, after rolling there for a minute 
or two, his drunken soul felt a desire to 
read once more that wondrous telegram 
which he had been carrying about with 
him. He groped and staggered to the 
gas, managed to turn it on, and only then 
remembered that he had not yet found @ 
match. There was a box in his pocket, 
but empty. He groped for the dressing- 
table, knocked some things down, and 
abandoned the search as useless. Pre- 
sently he was back upon the bed, supine 
and snoring. 

The gas, fully turned on, poured forth 
into the pitch-dark room, and continued 
to do so hour after hour. 

* * % % 

Mary Fleetwood was sleeping at an inn 
in the country town, whence she had sent 
her message to London. 

Resolved to undertake herself the 
humiliating endeavour suggested by her 
husband, she had taken train that morning 
for a place distant some fifty miles, where 
Thomas Fleetwood had his ordinary 
abode. She reached the house, only to 
learn that Mr. and Mrs. Fleetwood were 


together on a visit to friends in the same 


county, an hour’s journey away. Feeling 
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that her task must at any cost be carried 
through, she followed to the address given 
her, and here at length was admitted to 
the presence of Mrs. Thomas Fleetwood. 
It was the lady she had determined to see ; 
not Thomas. The interview gave her 
every reason to believe that Robert 
was right in his interpretation of his 
brother's behaviour. Undisguisedly grati- 
fied by the abasement of her former 
rival, exacting to the uttermost all such 
pangs and long-drawn torments as 
refined feminine malice could invent, Mrs. 
Thomas. Fleetwood was in the end 
graciously pleased to grant Mary’s prayer ; 
she would use her influence with her 
husband, and thought—with such a 
smile—that she could promise adequate 
assistance to the ambitious Robert. 
Thomas was then summoned to the 
room. Uneasy, obviously ashamed of 
himself, he watched the biddings of his 
wife’s countenance, and confirmed the 
promise she had made. 

To her grief Mary just missed the last 
train for London; but she had the satis- 
faction of telegraphing, and a great joy 
kept her awake through the lonely night. 

% * * * 

After all, Robert Fleetwood was not 
seen again at Waterbury. His name, 
however, appeared in the local papers, 
followed by a brief narrative of his career. 
“He had all the makings of a great 
man ”—so said the Liberal organ. 
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TUNNEL IN THE WORLD. 


WAS MADE BENEATH THE THAMES. 


By J. M. BULLOCH. 


HE best way to go over a river is to 

go under it. That, on the first 

blush of it, may strike you as a playful, 
catchpenny paradox; yet, if the dictum 
does not hold good of every river, it is 
absolutely true of all the great rivers that 
permit of heavy traffic. Thus the apparent 
paradox will translate itself for the 
Londoner into the plain prose of a 


million and a quarter sterling , for, before 


with a bigger diameter—nothing less than 
27 ft. itis. The American, posing as the 
modern Colossus, with all his gigantic 
structures, can show you nothing bigger 
than his 21 ft. diameter tunnel beneath 
the St. Clair River, which links Lakes 
Huron and Erie. The tunnel beneath the 
Hudson at New York, constructed for a 
company, let it be said, by the English 
firm that have made the one at Blackwall, 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DISTRICT WHICH THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL SERVES. 


the tunnel under the Thames at Blackwall 
is finished, a sum running into seven figures 
will have been spent upon it. But not 
mis-spent, by any means. The money has 
gone to achieve the greatest subaqueous 
engineering triumph the world has ever 
seen; anc has created before our eyes 
another of those wonderful romances of 
scientific skill, pluck, and daring that 
make the mere stories of imaginative 
literature pale into nothingness. 

There are scores of longer tunnels than 
the one at Blackwall; there is not one 


has an external diameter of 19 ft., and 
even then only a third of it has been 
carried out. The funds of the American 
company have dried up. Thus the biggest 
city in the world holds proud possession 
of the biggest tunnel. 

But that is not, by a long way, the 
greatest feat that has been going on 
before our eyes at Blackwall during the 
last four years. The American tunnels 
referred to have been bored through clay; 
soft clay, it is true, but still clay. The 
Blackwall Tunnel is carried through gravel ; 
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ground—if it can be called ground—so 
dangerous that the most experienced of 
our engineers deprecated the idea of 
facing the enterprise at all. But the 
doubters have been silenced by accom- 
plishment. Why and how has it all been 
done ? 

The tunnel was a dire necessity. Until 
1894, when the Tower Bridge was opened, 
the 1,700,000 people east of London 
Bridge had had only three ways of crossing 
the river—by the subway at the Tower, 
built for foot-passengers only in 1869; 
by the tunnel between Wapping and 
Rotherhithe, which the great Brunel 
had taken seventeen years to construct 
(1825-42), and which is now used bya 
railway ; and by the Woolwich Free Ferry, 
opened in 1889. There was not a single 
bridge east of London Bridge; and, to 
add insult to injury, the 1,700,000 people 
east of that had paid part of the 41,500,000 
demanded in 1877 to free ten of the 
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fourteen bridges up to Hammersmith from 
the importunate tollman. So Kent looked 
longingly across to Middlesex, but for the 
next seventeen years only one of thirty 
schemes for crossing the river was actually 
carried out, in the shape of Woolwich 
Ferry. Between that and London Bridge 
lay a stretch of nine miles without a cross- 
ing. Finally, Parliament by a special 
Bill, passed ten years ago, sanctioned 
the tunnelling of the river, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works decided to make a 
tunnel for foot-passengers only at Black- 
wall, which is six miles east of the Tower 
Bridge, and is crowded with the great 
docks. They were on the point of closing 


with an offer of £318,840, for a passage of 


fifteen feet internal diameter when the 
County Council was born. With the 
daring of youth and ambition this body 
decided on a bigger tunnel; and in 1891 
it accepted the offer of Messrs. S. Pearson 
and Son, of Westminster—Sir Weetman 
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Pearson, one of the partners, is member 
for Colchester—to build one of 27 ft. 
external diameter. The price was fixed at 
£871,000, to whicn must be added about 
£350 000 for land, buildings, and the like, 
and £30,000 for ‘approaches on the Kent 
side. 

On looking at the accompanying dia- 
gram of the tunnel, what will probably 
strike you is its enormous length, 6200 ft. 
from end to end, to say nothing of the 
mile of new road which has been con- 
structed from the Woolwich and Green- 
wich Road to the opening of the passage 
on the Kent shore. Now the actual breadth 
of the river to be crossed at Blackwall is 
only a fifth of this, or 1212 ft. The reason 
for this apparent extravagance is obvious. 
In order to get beneath the bed of the 
river, the engineers had to go down a 
depth of 80 ft. below Thames high water; 
and in order to make the approaches from 
the bank level to this point not steeper than 
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AND THE ENTIRE PASSAGE FROM END TO END. 


the Haymarket (actually 1 in 36), the strange 
highway has had to be beaten out to more 
than five times the actual breadth of the 


river. Thus, you see the entire passage is 
the half of a huge hexagon, though it has 
not the acute angles that necessarily figure 
in a diagram. 

But this has not necessitated its all 
being a tunnel; indeed, the passage has 
been constructed on three different prin- 
ciples. At the beginning on each side it 
is quite open to the sky. Then begins 
what may be called a bogus tunnel—that 
is, a tunnel constructed on the principle of 
digging out the soil, building a tubular 
passage of brick, and filling over again— 
technically known as “cut and cover.’ 
The remaining 3083 ft., about half the 
entire length, is a genuine tunnel, the 
passage being actually bored through the 
soil. That, as I have explained, is the 
great feat that has been accomplished, and 
the daring character of the scheme is due 
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to the Engineer of the London County 
Council, Mr. A. R. Binnie, after consult- 
ation with Sir B. Baker. Mr. Binnie has been 
admirably supported by two very experi- 
enced assistants, Mr. David Hay and Mr. 
Maurice FitzMaurice on behalf of the 
County Council; while Mr. E. W. Moir, 
who had gained great experience at the 
Hudson Tunnel, represented the enter- 
prising contractors. 

The undertaking has been carried out 
directly under the supervision of the 
Bridges Committee of the Council. This 
Committee has a limited jurisdiction of the 
river from Hammersmith to Woolwich—a 
stretch of nearly twenty miles—takes care, 
altogether, of thirty-two bridges, and has 
quietly brought the gigantic tunnel to a 
successful issue. Much is due to the 
chairman of the Committee, Mr. William J. 
Bull, an enthusiastic municipal reformer, 
who is still in his early thirties. 

After many months of preliminary work, 
such as surveying the land and acquiring 
a great mass of vested interests, opera- 
tions were begun in April 1892 on the 
Kent side, which was considered the 
easier to start from; and within two years 
the open passage and the cut-and-cover 
tunnel had been finished. ‘The same 
operations were carried out on the opposite 
shore, so as to be ready by the time the 
passage under the river was_ bored. 
The cut-and-cover and open approach 
from the Kent side was comparatively 


THE BACK OF THE SHIELD, 


Showing the Clock-like Arms putting the Iron 
Segments for the Lining into Position. 


child’s play to the skilled engineers in 
charge; but it assumed a more difficult 
aspect from the point marked in the 
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diagram ‘‘ Shaft No. 4.” At this point a 
vast caisson had been sinking, while cut- 
and-cover work was going on. This 
enormous iron cylinder has an internal 
diameter of 48 ft., and an external one of 


THE FACE OF THE SHIELD, 
Showing the Twelve Excavating Chambers. 


58 ft., the intervening space being filled 
with concrete. ‘The bottom was formed of 
14 ft. of cement, and the magnitude of the 
whole may be gauged from the fact that 
the engineers took nine months to sink 
the caisson to the required depth. Fifty- 
six feet from the surface, a huge circle was 
made (and temporarily closed up during 
the process of sinking) in the two sides 
of the shaft to form the tunnel through 
the column. Three similar caissons were 
then made—giving each side of the river 
a pair—though the difference of levels re- 
quired some of them to be sunk ai greater 
depths. These shafts, while not essential 
to the construction of the tunnel, facili- 
tated the engineers’ work. Two of 
them will be of permanent use in allowing 
passengers who do not wish to go from 
end to end to come up to the surface, 
spiral staircases being built inside for that 
purpose. 

It is, then, at the point where Shaft 
No. 4 was sunk that the real tunnel begins. 
Briefly stated, this section of the work, 
which is 3083 ft. in length, has been 
accomplished by three processes. The 
soil has been dug out by men working in 
a shield; the work has been carried on 
under compressed air; lastly, the walls of 
the excavated portion have been covered 
by a series of iron segments, so that the 
tunnel proper is simply a_ gigantic 
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iron tube swung right across the 
bottom of the river. Nothing but such a 
pipe would have sufficed in view of the 
extraordinarily treacherous character of 
the soil. You could not get a clearer 
idea of this than the fact of an artificial 
bed of clay having had to be deposited in 
the bed of the river from nearly the middle 
of the stream right across to the Middle- 
sex shore. This was rendered absolutely 
essential because the natural clay stratum 
died out, and the engineers found them- 
selves in Thames-ballast, which is nothing 
more or less than gravel-sludge. To make 
matters worse, there was only ten feet of 
that, bad as it was, above their heads; 
indeed, at one very critical point, no 
more than five feet. To minimise the 
dangers of an inrush of water they 
had to prepare this artificial bed in 
the river by sending a fleet of hoppers 
to deposit a layer of clay ro ft. thick and 
150 ft. wide. Under such difficult con- 
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soil to be excavated (the circumference of 
the shield forming a cutting edge) was 
partitioned off into twelve little chambers, 
two men working in each. About six feet 
back in the chambers a small sheet of steel 
came down from the roof, so that in case 
of water rising the workers could stand 
there with their heads out of water. The 
other half of the shield, forming its back, 
was made to serve exactly the same pur- 
pose as the brick barricade which corked 
up the end of the tunnel, and through 
which the compressed air was pumped. 
It had air-locks with air-tight ‘doors 
in it, just as there were in the* bar- 
ricade, and the excavated material was 
shot by the spadesmen through these 
doors just as the mud-laden trolleys were 
run through the brick barricade air-lock. 
This steel barricade and air-lock in the 
shield was intended to intensify the com- 
pressed air—that is to say, to make the 
atmospheres in the front part of the shield 
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The artificial bed of clay in the river is indicated beneath the ship. 


ditions work was possible at all only by 
corking up the end of the tunnel and in- 
flating it with additional atmospheres 
sufficient to resist and keep at bay the 
water that would otherwise have poured 
in. How this was done I shall explain in 
detail later on. 

By the time the cut-and-cover process 
was finished, number four caisson had been 
sunk, and inside it the excavators found 
waiting them the wonderful instrument in 
which they were to voyage slowly across 
from Kent to Middlesex beneath the bed 
of the Thames. This was the shield, 
which had been built on the bank, and 
ingeniously floated down to the bottom of 
the shaft. The word “shield” may be 
somewhat misleading. If you think of 
a cheese-scoop you will have a clear 
idea of the character of the instrument. 
It was simply a vast steel tube (weighing 
230 tons), 19$ft. long, with a diameter of 
27% ft.—that is to say, eight inches bigger 
than the tunnel itself. The inside was 
divided vertically at right angles to the 
axis into two parts; and horizontally into 
four floors. The front which faced the 


greater than in the tunnel behind the 
shield. But, as a matter of fact, the 
engineers never had occasion to use it. 
The principle of the shield was first 
resorted to by Brunel in making the 
tunnel at Wapping. Indeed the Thames 
has been the pioneer of nearly all the great 
improvements in subaqueous tunnelling ; 
many of them were the work of the late 
Mr. J. H. Greathead, who just lived to 
see the completion of the great under- 
taking at Blackwall. Around the cir- 
cumference of the shield there were 
twenty-eight powerful hydraulic rams. As 
soon as the excavators had removed enough 
soil, these rams, working at intervals (not 
continuously), with a pressure equal to 2800 
and sometimes 4000 tons, forced the shield 
forward two and a half feet at a time. The 
rams also guided the shield, for, by re- 
moving the pressure at any point, you 
could regulate the direction of driving. 
When the shield moved forward in this 
way, the next business was to put up 
behind it the segments of: cast iron which 
form the lining of the tunnel. These 
segments were lifted by huge hydraulic 
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DIAGRAM OF THE SHIELD AND THE TRAVELLING PLATFORM BEHIND IT. 


Reproduced by permission from the “ Engineer.” 


arms, fixed the back of the 
like the hands of a clock. There 
they were held in position till they 
were bolted at the flanges to the pre- 
ceding segment. It required fourteen of 
these segments, each of which weighed 
over a ton, to complete a ring. Alto- 
gether more than 1200 rings were used to 


form the huge pipe, which weighs about 
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18,800 tons. The tail end ofthe shield always 
overlapped one and sometimes two of the 
completed rings atatime ; and consequently, 
whenthe instrument moved forward, a little 
space was left behind the outside of the 
ring and the soil around it. This space 
was filled by grout, or liquid cement, 
pneumatically squirted from the inside 
through holes in the segments. The 
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grout, on solidifying, formed an additional 
resisting layer outside the tube, which 
would render the iron water-tight and 
prevent oxidation. 

The shield began its journey on May 13, 
1893, and on June 9 the first ring was 
placed in position. Having set forth on 
its long, perilous voyage, it made with 
mathematical accuracy for Shaft 3, which 
was meantime being sunk 600 ft. nearer 
the river. The work proceeded satis- 
factorily until the shield ran against 
a boulder of rock embedded in the 
clay, and this bent up the bottom 
corner of the cutting-edge (which was 
made of wrought steel four inches thick) 
as if it had been tinplate. It will give 
you some idea of the nature of the 
damage when you know that it took 
four months to repair, and involved an 
outlay of £10,000. The repairs were 
carried out in Shaft 3, as it was im- 
possible to draw back the shield, which 
was worked for a time in its damaged con- 
dition. It took a whole year to travel 
the 600 ft. between the two shafts; and 
on March 24 (1894) the increasing diffi- 
culty of keeping water out had necessi- 
tated the tunnel’s being placed under 
compressed air. 

The principle of compressed air is ex- 
ceedingly simple. It has nothing what- 


ever to do, as some people seem to think, 
with maintaining the respiration of the 


workers. It is employed to keep out 
water, and would not be used under 
any other condition. You know that 
if a hole is full of air, water cannot 
get into it. Now, if the bed of the river 
had all been of clay, water would not have 
got through; but as it was merely gravel, the 
‘Thames would simply have poured in upon 
the workers below and drowned them like 
rats inatrap. So what the engineers had 
to do was to inflate the tunnel, as you 
would blow up a bladder, by corking 
up one end with a huge brick wall 
twelve feet thick and pumping in addi- 
tional atmospheres. At the sea-level 
the atmosphere is equal to 15 lb. per 
square inch of body surface. Into this 
air-tight chamber the engineers pumped 
sometimes as much as an additional 35 Ib. 
to the square inch, so that the workers 
were supporting about half a hundred- 
weight of air on every inch of their 
bodies. In short, they. were carrying on 
operations in an air-bubble which kept the 
tiver at bay, though it was on one occasion 
so powerful as to blow the meagre covering 
of soil right out. The river rushed in like 
a torrent, but fortunately the artificial bed 
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of clay sank into the hole and closed it 
up before much damage could be done. 

You may understand the process better 
if I describe a journey I made into 
the compressed air with Mr. Bull and 
Mr. Hay, resident engineer. At this time 
the excavation was being carried out on 
the Middlesex shore between Shafts 1 and 
z. Having half stripped and equipped 
ourselves with rough woollen shirts, huge 
jack-boots, and leathern jackets—so that 
we looked like a gang of old-fashioned 
pirates—we sallied forth from Kent and 
trudged along the entire passage through 
mud and mire, noticing, en route, an 
army of men engaged on all sorts of work. 
Along the roof ran a line of electric lights, 
while in the dark corners the men used 
pink-coloured candles. A little north of 
Shaft 2, in which a lift was tearing up and 
down, taking the excavated soil to the 
surface, we came on the twelve-feet brick 
barricade, which effectually corked up 
the compressed air; and which, of 
course, had been moved several times as 
the work proceeded. Through this barri- 
cade ran two narrow passages about the 
height of an ordinary man. These were 
the air-locks. A little air-tight door, 
just like the door of a safe, opened—the 
air, of course, being let out in the pro- 
cess—and we entered. The door was closed 
after us, and we were left for some minutes 
in the lock to become acclimatised to the 
new atmospheric conditions of the tunnel 
beyond. To this end, certain valves were 
turned on, and the compressed air from the 
inner tunnel poured in with the deafening 
roar of a steam-nozzle. Then followed a 
curious little pantomime. My guides, hold- 
ing their noses between their fingers, began 
swallowing vigorously, and signalled me to 
follow their example, speech being almost 
impossible, as sound depends so much on 
atmosphere. I felt a cracking in the drum 
of my ear, and little wonder, for the 6000 
cubic feet of air which was being pumped 
in every minute was curving the membrane 
inwards ; so that I had to swallow in order 
to clear the Eustachian tube and get the 
pressure on each side of the tympanum 
equal. 

Then I began to feel distinctly ex- 
hilarated. The increased amount of 
oxygen pumped in was intoxicating me. a 
trifle. The journey along the tunnel had 
been a little tiring, but now I felt 
sprightly. Here was the secret of 
youth; here was a practical demon- 
stration of Jekyll and Hydeism. But at 
what an expense! I was living ever so 
much quicker than the man at the surface 
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above. Everything was living quicker. 
My cigar burned to ashes with the rapidity 
ofa cigarette. When the process of acclim- 
atisation was complete we emerged through 
the safe-like door at the opposite end of 
this marvellous chamber of youth, to find 
ourselves in the section of the tunnel 
which was worked under compressed air. 
That presented a strange, unearthly 
appearance. You remember how Balzac 
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and there the shadowy figures of the mud- 
splashed workers were just visible. Three 
hundred feet farther on we came to the 
shield, working as I have described. In 
that little journey from the barricade to 
the shield one saw in exaggerated opera- 
tion a series of physical laws that ordi- 
narily escape one’s attention—acoustics, 
pneumatics, hydraulics—in short, the 
entire range of physics. And _ what 
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once described a street by its effect on all 


his senses. A similar index would have 
had to be used in describing the weirdness 
of this subterranean air-bubble in which 
we found ourselves. Black darkness all 
around, save for the line of electric lights 
running along the roof; a strange deathly 
chill; a touch of clamminess infecting 
everything. Our voices piped shrill and 
strange and ghostly. A long caravan of 
mud-laden trolleys from the shield were 
running down on rails to be emptied on 
the other side of the barricade, and here 


struck me more than anything was the 
fact that the whole thing was being worked 
by a brain on the bank of the river three- 
quarters of a mile away ; for had the 
engineer there failed, the compressed air 
would have vanished and the tunnel might 
have been flooded, the hydraulic rams 
would have lost their cunning, and the 
electric light gone out. In fact, every 
living soul in the vast, gloomy chamber 
was in the keeping and at the mercy of 
the brain on the bank. 

But that had been well provided for. 
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To give you an example of the extra- 
ordinary care which the Bridges Com- 
mittee bestowed on every detail affecting 
the welfare of the workers, it should be 
stated that they engaged a very highly 
qualified physician Dr. E. H. Sne ll, M.D. 
Lond.) to live at the works. The result 
of his observations will be found in 
a valuable and novel book on caisson 
disease, which had not been dealt with 
medically for forty years. Again, as 


the danger of chill from passing out of 


compressed air into the ordinary atmo- 
sphere was very great, a covered passage 
to the bank was provided for the men, 
and hot baths and dry clothes were 
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a shutter had to be placed in front of the 
excavating chambers, so that only a slit 
remained for the material to be got 
through. The work was carried on from 
the very start without intermission night 
and day, Sunday to Saturday. On 
Sept. 23, 1896, the compressed air was 
withdrawn. Exactly a week later the 
tunnel was bored through, and within 
another week (Oct. 5) the iron lining 
was finished. The shield was left where 
it was to form the end of the tunnel, the 
inside of it being gutted for the passage. 
Thus the colossal pipe which forms the 
tunnel took three and a half years to place 
in position between the two brick tunnels 


THE UPPER HALF OF THE SHIELD ON SEPT. 30, 1896, WHEN THE TUNNEL WAS QUITE BORED 
THROUGH TO THE CUT-AND-COVER PART ON THE MIDDLESEX SIDE. 


waiting them. That is only one sample 
of the extraordinary precautions which 
attend such a work, and which seem as 
elaborate as the actual work itself. So 
admirable have the precautions been that, 
despite the enormous risk to the six or 
seven hundred men who have been work- 
ing at the tunnel day and night for the last 
four years, not a single one has lost his life. 

To tell the story of the tunnel day by 
day would fill many volumes. Suffice it 
to say that when clay was encountered 
the shield: managed to tunnel from 74 
to 12} ft. per day of twenty-four hours, 
with three shifts of men. But when 
the tunnel ran altogether into gravel, 
as it did about half-way across the 
river, the rate of progress was not more 
than two feet in the twenty-four hours ; for 


on the banks; and then a great deal of 
work was left to be done in the way 
of filling concrete into the iron up to 
the level of the flanges. Before this was 
begun every bit of the iron was washed 
and cleaned by hand and dried with as 
much care as if it had been the barrel of 
a rifle about to be shown to an inspecting 
officer. This was to ensure its being abso- 
lutely water-tight. Thus the walls of the 
tunnel consist of three distinct layers— 
the grouting, the iron lining, and the 
inside layer of cement, which is covered 
with white glazed tiles. 

The tunnel has a roadway 16 ft. wide, 
which allows two vehicles to pass one 
another, and on each side there is a foot- 
path 3 ft. wide. Beneath the road there 
runs a subway (5 ft. high) in which pipes 
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and telephone wires can be laid. A hand- 
some arch (on the top of which is a 
keeper's house) guards the entrance of 
each of the open approaches, so as to 
form a gauge for cartloads. The tunnel 
will be lighted day and night with elec- 
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circus in the tunnel, and around the bottom 
seats will be placed for the weary traveller. 

It is hoped that the tunnel will be 
opened in a few weeks by the Queen her- 
self. Certain it is the successful accom- 
plishment of this unique engineering feat 


SECTION OF THE COMPLETED TUNNEL BENEATH THE RIVER. 


tricity. This will have a particularly bril- 
liant effect in Shaft 3, which, rising in 
private ground, is surmounted by a ven- 
tilating chimney stack. Inside it is domed, 
and will be spangled with electric lights. 
This shaft will form, in fact, a splendid 


is the most splendid way that could have 
been devised of celebrating the sixtieth 
year of a reign that has witnessed advances 
in the science of engineering that are as 
wonderful as the stories of ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights.” 
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WAS in New Zealand in 1886. How 

I came to be there may be expressed 

in a single word, and that word is 
rheumatism. I was a rheumatic patient, 
if, indeed, it can be considered anything 
short of an outrage upon language or 
probability to call any sufferer from 
rheumatism by such a name. A “ pa- 
tient.” Good Heavens! Fancy a man 
patient who has had a bad attack of 
rheumatism! Imagine him helpless, yet 
racked with pains each of which would 
provoke the mildest of men to a war- 
dance ; laid by from both work and 
amusement, yet deprived of the consoling 
dignity of danger. Picture him with red- 
hot joints and swollen limbs, not ill 
enough to evoke the anxiety of friends 
and relatives, yet more than ill-tempered 
enough—and justifiably so—to nip each 
tender emotion of sympathy in its earliest 
bud. Heaven alone knows—far be it from 


me to limit the flights of human virtue— 
there may be rheumatic patients who are 
patient indeed, but, like other saints, they 
are somewhat scarce, and I make no pre- 
tensions to having formed one ofthe select 


band. No—I may as. well admit it 
frankly—I happen to be one of a large 
family who are distinguished by a spirit of 
candour when called upon to speak of 
their relatives—I was by no means a 
patient of the saintly pattern. 

It was in Afghanistan, where I had been 
attached to the Frontier Commission, that I 
caught it. After three months of misery 
in India I was invalided home, where, like 
a celebrated lady of antiquity, though by 
no means a solitary case 1’ll swear, I 
suffered many things at the hands of many 
physicians, and was nothing the better, but 
rather grew worse. Allopathy, homceo- 
pathy, hydropathy—I tried them all: 
perhaps I should say they tried me, at 
least I can speak for my temper; and they 
all failed to do me any good. I had 
nauseous medicines in large doses from 
one doctor, and tasteless medicines in 
small doses from another, with exactly 
similar results, except that perhaps I swore 
a little more at the big doses than the 
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little ones. I was drenched, and kneaded, 
and packed, and steamed externally, with 
water which I presume was clean; and I 
was choked, and all but poisoned inter- 
nally, with huge draughts of water which 
I believe to have been dirty, and know for 
a certainty to have been nasty; but all to 
no purpose. I had begun to despair, when 
by some Heaven-sent inspiration our old 
family doctor, who had given me up long 
before for a bad job, suggested New 
Zealand. There, he ‘had heard, springs 
were to be found that could cure any rheu- 
matism, and there was a climate which, if 
anything could set a man up again, was 
the very thing to do it. By this time I 
was nearly tired of life, and much more 
than nearly tired of rheumatism. I didn’t 
much care where I went, and I couldn’t 
help suspecting that my family would be 
resigned to my absence, even if it should 
prove to be a protracted one. 

It was in this way it came about that I, 
Arthur Talbot, Captain in her Majesty’s 
21st Hussars, happened to be in New 
Zealand in the monthof June, 1886. There 
was nothing very dignified in the position 
in which I found myself. As nearly as I 
can remember, I was seated on an air- 
cushion in an attitude which till then I 
had supposed to be sacred to the unspeak- 
able Turk and the mendacious tailor, on 
the floor—it was an earthen floor, I need 
hardly say, and inclined: to lumpiness— 
of a native hut in the Maori village of 
Rukuhia. The hut was the property of 
the chief Mohi, and perhaps its strongest 
point was that it was situated amidst a 
perfect network of hot baths within a 
hundred yards of the edge of Lake Roto- 
mahana. In other respects it was capable 
of improvement. It was nearly water- 
tight, indeed, when the rain was not too 
heavy, but it was entirely innocent of 
furniture, and singularly ill-adapted for 
privacy, owing to the absence of any 
proper door. Nevertheless, I was able to 
view the situation philosophically. The 
frequent visits of almost naked children, 
possessed of inquiring minds and excel- 
lent appetites, had ceased to annoy me ; 
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the irruptions of families of pigs, who 
investigated my baggage and made them- 
selves comfortable beside my fire, had 
become matters of course; and even the 
frequent passing to and fro of more or 
less comely native girls with a marked 
general tendency towards the ‘“‘alto- 
gether” in costume, had ceased to give rise 
to more than the most languid criticism. 
The fact was that I was better. Only 
a fortnight before, I had arrived 
a mere collection of incorporate 
groans. I had been lifted help- 
less from a canoe, and carried on 
a blanket into the hut more dead 
than alive with pain. Al- 
ready all this was changed, 
and with the change in my 
own sensations everything 
else had changed as well. 
I was not yet ‘well, indeed, 
but as a rule I was free from 
pain. I no longer groaned 
when I moved, and I could 
even make my frequent 
journeys to one or other of 
the neighbouring baths with 
the help of crutches, and 
with only an occasional twinge. 
My life, indeed, for fourteen days 
had been one long bath. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night had found 
me soaking in one or other of 
these fairy pools, whose slender 
cloud of steam rose softly from 
the scrub in a dozen places with- 
in easy reach of the hut. Yet 
there was nothing free and easy 
about the treatment. Never in 
the days of my bondage to the 
faculty, orthodox or the reverse, 
was 1 more entirely under orders 
than now. Mohi was not only 
my landlord and general pro- 
vider, he was also my guide and 
physician, and he never failed for 
one moment to magnify his office. 
Not all the diplomas of learned 
Europe could have invested him 
with a greater dignity of demeanour or a 
more unhesitating confidence in the re- 
sources of his own pharmacopeeia. Fortun- 
ately it was for external application only, 
for had it been otherwise I had scarcely 
energy enough to have rejected his prescrip- 
tions. Within the limits of his art, however, 
Mohi was indefatigable, and he found me 
awilling patient. Day after day he had moved 
me from one bath to another, and at ev ery 
change I seemed to be treated to some- 
thing hotter than the last, until I began 
to wonder where the limit to human 


endurance of hot water and yet hotter 
steam was to be found. 

The life was strange but not unpleasant. 
There seemed to be some subtle narcotic 
in these baths and exhalations that quickly 
reconciled one to the amphibious life I 
led. Hour after hour of each day I spent 
in these soothing waters, or lying dream- 
ing on a native mat, basking in the sun 
by the margin of a pool. To dream, only 


NEVERTHELESS, I WAS ABLE TO VIEW THE SITUATION 


PHILOSOPHICALLY. 


to dream, was a relief such as can hardly 
be expressed after months of agony and 


unrest, and during the last fortnight I 
had enjoyed it ina degree which increased 
day by day. 

Life at Rukuhia, indeed, was life in a 
bath, and would scarcely have done for 
a permanency, but for the time the baths 
were fairyland and the sensations heavenly— 
clear as crystal, blue as sapphire, green as 
emerald, with the breath of a tender ex- 
halation of steam that lingered in faint 
wreaths above the basins and softly reflected 
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the tints below. To lie half asleep in 
the shallow margin of such a pool, each 
sensation of the long gnawing pains of the 
months that were gone lulled to rest at last 
by the soothing of the waters, was an almost 
unalloyed delight to one who had suffered 
so long. To rest on the margin of one of 
the deeper pools, and to gaze downward 
and downward still, through the trans- 
parent sapphire of the glistening surface 
into the translucent azure of the depths 
below, basking dreamily in the warm sun- 
shine and half intoxicated by the soft 
vapour, this was a keener pleasure still. 

It was out of some such dream that 
Mohi awakened me on the sixth day of 
une by proposing a change of treatment. 
Vith all his talents, his knowledge of con- 
versational English was not Mohi’s strong 
point. A dignified and imperative gesture 
of the arm, a slow motion of the head, or 
a faintly perceptible lifting of his heavy 
eyebrows, served to fill up many a gap in 
his remarks and lend weight and emphasis 
to many a defective sentence. On this 
occasion I won’t undertake to say that I 
understood all the chief had to tell me, 
but I was able to gather that he was far 
from satisfied with the progress I had made 
towards perfect recovery. It was useless 
to assure him that I was satisfied, or even 
more than satisfied, for, after all, that was 
a matter of temporary and manifestly 
What, 


inferior moment in Mohi’s eyes. 
indeed, was the satisfaction or the reverse of 
a single pakeha compared with the credit 
of a system and the reputation of his own 


peculiar baths? This view of the matter 
quickly dawned upon me when I observed 
the expression of tolerant good nature with 
which he received all my protestations of 
satisfaction, and immediately returned to 
his speech at the point where I had 
interrupted him. No; I ought to have been 
all right in the time consumed and with 
the attention and hot water I had been 
privileged to enjoy. These, beyond a 
doubt, were Mohi’s sentiments, and as my 
rheumatism had not succumbed at once to 
the system—as I still had recourse to my 
crutches, which he indicated with a gesture 
of withering contempt—he had decided to 
take me to Mokihinau to complete the 
cure. With the unwillingness of your true 
invalid to try a change of place I would 
fain have remonstrated, but it was useless. 
No. To-morrow was the time, and 
Mokihinau the place, and there was no 
appeal from the decision. To my question 
where Mokihinau was, he only smiled 
superior as he answered, ‘“‘ Taihoa mohio. 
Mokihinau plenty water! Mokihinau 
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plenty warm!” I can bear witness that 
Mohi was more than correct in his 
statement. 

Next morning we started. Our baggage 
was limited in amount and simple in kind. 
My own cushions, rugs, and portmanteau, 
with a few tins of preserved meats, formed, 
indeed, nearly the whole of it. The 
natives of the party, numbering four in all, 
seemed to look upon everything beyond a 
supply of tobacco and fishing lines, and a 
basket of potatoes, as both burdensome 
and superfluous. It was a glorious day. 
Not a ripple stirred the soft green waters 
of Lake Rotomahana as our canoe glided 
over its surface; not a breath of wind 
disturbed the lazy wreaths of steam that 
rose and floated with a silver transparency 
over the lovely depths of the far-famed 
terraces. We floated rather than paddled 
down the little river that connected the 
lakes. The alabaster steps of the White 
Terrace glistened with a radiance that was 
dazzling as it broke upon our sight in its 
setting of green shrubs and drooping tree- 
ferns as we glided by. The Pink Terrace, 
rising tier above tier, flushed like the 
eastern sky just touched by the fingers of 
dawn, and half veiled by the wreaths of 
tinted steam that clung about its slopes, 
gleamed out upon us as we passed. It 
was fairyland all. Not a bend or reach of 
the little stream but disclosed some glimpse 
of unexpected loveliness. 

At last we floated out upon the waters of 
Lake Tarawera, and a new kind of scene, 
wilder but not less beautiful, opened upon 
us. Far away into the distance the deep 
blue waters glowed and sparkled in the 
blaze of sunlight; here and there, dotted 
upon its surface, lay little islets of abrupt 
outline and of a greyish-green colour, 
which contrasted with the brightness of 
the water that lay between. To the right 
rose the bold mountain mass of Tarawera 
itself, its abrupt slopes flashing like steel 
under the midday sun, and its sharp out- 
line and solid flat top conveying somehow 
a special impression of strength and 
stability. A crown of soft fleecy white 
clouds lingered lovingly overhead and 
seemed to lend to the blue depths of the 
sky beyond a still more lovely azure. Far 
away ahead of our canoe there seemed to 
nestle low on the surface of the lake a 
little greyish cloud. As we approached it 
I could just make out the darker shadow 
of low-lying land beneath. It was an 
island, so small that you could walk round 
its shore in ten minutes, so strange that 
you might explore it for days and never 
exhaust its marvels. It was Mokihinau. 
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The canoe floated into a little creek 
upon the further shore of the islet, and 
with the help of Mohi and my stick, I 
reached the land. The island, except at a 
single point, rose little more than three 
feet above the surface of the lake, and it 
was on the slope of this higher ground 
that there stood a native hut, towards 
which Mohi guided me. ‘The distance 
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pressed. Here and there little jets of 
boiling water sprang clear and sparkling 
into the sunlight; but for the most part it 
was only steam, which rose lazily a few 
feet from the ground, and hung in a soft 
misty haze over the land. The place, too, 
was never silent for a moment, and its 
sounds were no two moments the same. 
Now it was with a faint and hollow groan, 
like some poor 
wounded 
creature in its 
pain, and now 
with a shrill 
little scream, 
like the cry of 
a_half-fright- 
ened, half- 
playful girl, 
that a sudden 


NEXT MORNING WE STARTED. 


was nothing—not fifty yards at most from 
the landing-place—and yet there was need 
of guidance to accomplish it in safety. 
Never had I seen or imagined a place like 
this. All the wonders of Rukuhia and its 
baths and geysers, strange and beautiful 
as they were, had not prepared me in the 
least for the wonders of Mokihinau. At 
each step we planted on the springy turf 
of vivid green, half-mossy grass, the svil 
threw out little puffs of steam, just as 
boggy ground gives out water when 


jet would spring from beside a rock, or, 
darting upwards through a clump of ferns, 
rise in a spiral wre ath into the upper air, 
and then subside as suddenly as it had 
risen. 

The hut was neither beautiful nor 
imposing. It was, in fact, a mere shell, 
some fifteen feet long by ten or twelve in 
width. Its walls and roof were low and 
formed of reeds, enclosing a roughly 
levelled floor of earth. This, for the most 
part, seemed hard and sound enough, 
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except at one end, where there was an 
intermittent jet of steam which once in 
perhaps two or three minutes shot up 
nearly to the roof, with a strange, low, 
gurgling sound like the suppressed laughter 
of an asthmatic man. The hut was full of 
steam. It filled the end at which it rose 
with a soft grey cloud; it crept along the 
floor; it floated in lazy wreaths through 
the air; it hung in fantastic shapes about 
the eaves and around the roof-tree. Ina 
few minutes the two men who had paddled 
the canoe had arrived, bringing my port- 
manteau and other goods, and I was fairly 
settled in my new residence. Nearly my 
first thought was suggested by my recent 
habits, and I asked Mohi where I was to 
bathe. He smiled, shook his head, then 
with a dignified and comprehensive wave 
of his hand towards things in general, 
replied— 

‘** Plenty bath here! 
Taihoa, you all righty.” 

Mohi’s manner didn’t invite discussion, 
so I accepted the situation and made my- 
self as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit at the driest end of the hut. 

Experience justified Mohi’s opinion. I 
soon found that while there were no baths 
on the island, the whole of Mokihinau 


Plenty warm here! 


itself was but one great steam bath. Where 
I lay on my cushions I faced the doorway 


of the hut—it didn’t boast a door—and 
looked out on the blue lake and the sunlit 
mountain through a soft and steamy haze. 
The steam was everywhere. In the hut it 
eddied round from floor to floor in fleecy 
waves of mist. Outside it rose in glittering 
jets and floated away in billowy clouds 
overhead. It filled the air with a trans- 
parent mist, and crept stealthily amongst 
the drooping ferns and round the moss- 
covered boulders. 

I abandoned myself to the novelty of 
my position, and for three days I enjoyed 
the sensations of a new state of existence. 
Yes, I certainly enjoyed it. Mohi had 
been right—it was ‘‘ plenty warm” indeed. 
At times the heat would increase until 
it grew oppressive, and again it would 
diminish till it was little more than mildly 
warm. Sometimes the jets of steam grew 
wildly active, and the place, both within 
and without the hut, became for the time 
a very pandemonium of shrieks and 
whistles and strange unearthly noises; 
then gradually the groans and yells would 
die away into gentle mutterings, and the 
dense clouds of steam would rise and 
disperse. 

Life at Rukuhia had been but a dreamy 
business, but at Mokihinau it was dreamier 
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still. A gentle lassitude, a readiness to 
let all things take their course, a marked 
unwillingness to disturb them by moving— 
these were the prevailing feelings; and 
before I had spent twelve hours upon the 
island I found that I was wholly free from 
pain. When I compelled myself to walk 
my joints felt stiff, indeed, and moved 
wearily, but the pains—the pains that for 
a long twelve months had made motion a 
terror and life a misery—these were wholly 
gone. Mohi’s last prescription was an 
undoubted success. When I tried to tell 
him so he only smiled gravely as he replied: 
“‘Kapai taihoa. You all righty by and by. 
Kapai Mokihinau!” The days passed 
dreamily away. The old chief, his daughter, 
and his two retainers spent nearly all their 
waking hours in silently smoking their 
short black clay pipes, an occupation from 
which they only desisted long enough to 
eat some of the food they had brought 
with them. 

It was on the third day that I performed 
the feat of walking round the island for the 
first time, and found to my delight that the 
feeling of stiffness had nearly left my 
joints. It was a lovely evening ; the sun, 
sinking slowly behind Tarawera Mountain, 
had clothed its broad shoulders in a robe 
of crimson splendour. The long reflection 
lay softly on the waters of the glassy lake. 
The shore, crowned with trees and ferns, 
took a thousand shades of colour as the 
western sky faded slowly from crimson into 
gold, and from gold to green and grey, 
while every here and there the eye rested 
on a shadowy cloud of steam rising slow 
and mysterious from some hollow into the 
still evening air. Behind me on Mokihinau 
itself I noticed that the steam clouds were 
rising with even more than their usual 
energy, but, as if hushed by the general 
calm, with less than their usual noise. 
Like the fabled genii of Eastern story, the 
grey clouds rose silent but gigantic into 
the upper air, displaying shapes out of 
which imagination might well have formed 
a hundred monsters. 

I had laid aside my staff, and when I 
returned to the hut without it I found 
Mohi sitting smoking at the entrance. 
“You all righty now?” he asked with a 
questioning uplifting of his heavy eye- 
brows. ‘All right,” I answered heartily; 
“thanks to you.” He nodded his head as 
he replied: “‘ Kapai Mokihinau! Haere 
Rukuhia apopo.” (Mokihinau good. 
Return to Rukuhia to-morrow.) 

For some time I lay on my cushions and 
lazily watched my companions as they sat 
round the embers of a small fire they had 
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used to cook their evening meal; a few 
muttered words, the only occasional inter- 
ruption to the solemn silence in which 
One by one the narcotic 


they smoked. 
influence of 
the -heavy 
cloud of 
steam seemed 
to affect 
them : one by 
one they 
drew their 
blankets over 
their heads 
and curled 
themselves 
up on the 
floor to sleep. 
The air of 
the hut had 
grown op- 
pressive, so I 
wrapped one 
of my rugs 
around me 
and took a 
seat outside 
the hut, with 
my back lean- 
ing against 
the wall, and 
gazed half 
drowsily upon 
the scene. I had never 
looked on anything more 
peaceful. Many a night in 
other lands I had watched 
the sky as I was watching it 
now—on the hot plains of 
India, on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, on the table-lands 
of Afghanistan I had gazed 
half dreaming on the shadowy sky as I was 
gazing now, but I had never looked on any- 
thing more calm and soothing than that. 
The night was dark, but the heaven 
was full of stars that shone steadily in the 
deep violet-blue of the sky, and sparkled 
in the mirror of the lake with a soft opal- 
escent splendour. My ear had grown so 
accustomed to the sounds of the island 
that I scarcely noticed them now. I 
folded my arms and leaned back, while 
my drowsy eyes rested on the dreamy lake 
and the darker outline of the silent moun- 
tain. Even as I looked it seemed to me 
that a light was rising behind the moun- 
tain, throwing out the sharp outline into a 
strong relief. I stared sleepily at the 
strange phenomenon, and still it rose and 
spread till it looked like a vast tree-fern 
rising slowly from the summit of the 


MOHI SITTING SMOKING AT THE ENTRANCE. 
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mountain. It seemed to be of a dull 

copper colour, but the tips of the leaves 

gleamed like gold, and threw out sparks 

that alternately glittered and ceased like 
flashes from some huge electric 
battery. 

I started, and rubbed my 
eyes, to get rid of the strange 
illusion, but only to find it 
there still and more vivid than 
before. 1 sprang to my feet 

and looked 
around. Then 
for the first 
time I noticed 
a singular 
thing—the 
steam jets of 
the island 
had stopped. 
There was 
not a sound 
from one of 
its thousand 
tiny geysers, 
not a single 
cloud rose 
into the clear 
night air. I 
felt startled, 
but not 
alarmed. It 
was evident 
that some- 
thing new 
was happen- 
ing, but I had 
no idea what 
it could be. 
It was worth 
examining, 
however, and 
I knew I should get a better view from 
the highest point of our little island 
than from the lower ground on which 
I stood, so I hastily gathered my rug 
round me and walked quickly up the 
slope. As I went I experienced a new 
sensation. There was a strangely sicken- 
ing tremble and heave under foot that 
made me stagger for a moment and 
then stand still. Had my eyes deceived 
me, or did I really see the ground before 
me move? I recovered myself, and ina 
few moments I had reached the top of 
the slope, and had turned to face the 
mountain again. I started back! High, 
high, towering above the flat top of the 
mountain, the tree-fern I had seen now 
spread and glowed with dazzling bright- 
ness. The dull copper colour of the 
branches and trunks had changed to a 
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fiery crimson, and as I stared at it ina 
sort of stupid wonder it suddenly shot up 
to a vast height, and as it did so it threw 
off from its leaves showers of golden 
sparks, each of them more brilliant than 
any rocket. I gazed and gazed at the 
scene as if powerless to withdraw my eyes, 
yet utterly unable to grasp the meaning of 
what I saw. The lurid and awful splendour 
of the sight wholly baffles description, and 
yet, after the lapse of more than nine 
years, I have only to close my eyes and 
let my mind go back to the occasion 
to bring it all before me now. Far over 
both land and water that light appeared 
to penetrate in something more than mid- 
day splendour. The more distant uplands 
and forests were bathed in a dull crimson 
glow, wild and threatening, like the light 
of the sinking sun on a thunder-cloud. 
Nearer to the lake and along the shore the 
trees stood out black against that lurid 
background, but with leaves that seemed 
tipped with golden fire, while the waters 
of the lake itself blazed with a thousand 
lights, and quivered with a 
thousand dazzling reflections. 

Until this moment my im- 
pressions had been those of 
sight alone. Like the giant 
pictures from some celestial 
magic lantern, each change 
had passed in silence. As yet, 
not a sound had disturbed the 
strange and, as it seemed, 
unnatural hush of the night. 
The voices of Mokihinau for 
once had grown still; even 
the lapping of the water on 
the shores of the island 
seemed to have ceased. Per- 
haps it was this that had 
given the sense of unreality 
which, I think, could alone 
account for the total absence of 
personal fear with which I had 
lookéd on. But now, suddenly, 
with a roar so vast, so wild, and 
so unearthly that my experience 
at least can supply no comparison 
which can even faintly indicate 
its character, the spirit of the 
volcano broke loose. As I gazed 
at the mountain before me I saw 
it heave and rock from side to 
side with a wild vibration, and 
then, in a single moment, its solid 
flat summit seemed to crumble, 
and split, and yawn, with a vast 
gaping chasm, and at the same 
instant masses of flaming rock and 
glowing cinders were hurled high 
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into the heavens, only to descend in myriad 
showers of what looked like shooting stars. 
Far and wide, as far as my dazzled eyes 
could follow them, they rained down upon 
the land, and fell into the lake with a hiss 
and scream so wild and shrill that I could 
hear it even above the babel of sounds 
that rose on every side. Again and yet 
again, with roar after roar, the mountain 
cast up its blazing hail, at intervals of 
perhaps a minute, and at each convulsive 
paroxysm of fury it seemed to writhe and 
heave, like some vast creature in mortal 
agony, till the very heavens seemed to be 
on fire, and great columns of smoke rose 
from the land, and clouds of steam from 
the water. 

I had stood like a man in a dream 
during the few minutes since the eruption 
had broken out. Emotions of wonder, 


admiration, and even terror had swept 
over me wave after wave, but up till this 
moment I can hardly say that I had 
thought how it was likely to affect my own 
safety or that of my companions. 


A 


THE SPIRIT OF THE VOLCANO BROKE LOOSE. 
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shrill scream, either of terror or of pain, 
reached my ear at this instant, and 
recalled me to myself. The cry was 
human, and it was nearat hand. I turned 
quickly, and as I did so a piece of blazing 
stone fell with a whirr and a hiss, like the 
stone from a giant’s sling, and splintered 
into a hundred sparkling fragments upon 
the rock against which I had been leaning 
only a second or two before. At the 
moment, although I believe I started 
back, I hardly seemed to myself to notice 
it. I suppose the effect of great accumu- 
lated horrors is to dull the senses, and for 
the time to keep the smaller emotions of 
the mind in abeyance, for I am not 
conscious that cither at that instant or 
later I felt any sensation of overpowering 
personal fear. 

The scream had come from the hut not 
a hundred yards below the spot where I 
was standing. It was a woman’s scream, 
and even as I turned to look I saw Mohi’s 
daughter rush wildly out of the hut, the 
roof of which burst at the same moment 
into flames in half-a-dozen places where 
the hail of burning stones had fallen on 
the thatch. Once clear of the hut the 
girl stopped, and throwing back the long 
black hair that fell wildly over her face, 
gazed around her as if paralysed by what 
she saw. Suddenly, with another scream, 
she turned back towards the hut as if to 
seek her father. It was already too late ! 
In one tremendous uproar, in which 
hisses, howls, shrieks, and yells seemed 
to be strangely and horribly mixed and 
blended, all the geysers of Mokihinau woke 
into life at once. .From a hundred spots 
great jets of steam and fountains of boiling 
water sprang high into the air, covering 
the island with a dense shroud of vapour. 

My eyes were fixed at the moment upon 
the blazing hut and the figure of the 
frenzied girl, and this was what I saw. In 
a single instant the steam jet, which had 
served to turn the hut into a natural 
Russian bath, burst upwards through the 
roof with an unearthly shriek, extinguish- 
ing the flames, and throwing high into the 
air a splendid geyser of boiling water, 
that flashed and glittered like a shower of 
rubies in the crimson light. I think the 
spray must have reached and scalded her, 
for I saw her stop and turn back as if 
irresolute. Then she began to run 
towards where I stood; and then the 
dense grey pall of vapour rolled down and 
hid her and everything else from my sight. 
Instinctively I shouted her name, and 
began to run towards the hut to meet 
her, but I had hardly taken a dozen steps 
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in that bewildering grey darkness before I 
stumbled over a boulder and fell. I was 
on my feet again in a moment, but already 
I had lost all idea of direction, and I knew 
that I was just as likely to run away from 
her as in the course that would take me to 
her assistance. Turn where I would, I 
was met by that dense cloud of steam. In 
vain my eyes strove to pierce it or dis- 
tinguish any object through its blinding 
haze. The hot damp breath of the 
raging geysers was on every side, and, 
turn where I would, it met me and 
seemed to warn me back. 

There was light, indeed—a strange, dul 
crimson glow that seemed to fill the mist 
and light it up with a ghastly lurid bright- 
ness that was more confusing even than 
darkness. I groped my way step by step, 
unable to see my hand before me, but 
impelled to go forward at whatever risk by 
the still more terrible dread of standing 
still. Now met by a hotter blast, now 
arrested by the shriller scream of a new 
steam jet just opening in my path, I turned 
and wound from side to side without an 
idea where I was going, but driven by the 
overmastering instinct to escape. I could 


hear the rush and the patter of falling 
stones and ashes round me; I could some- 
times feel the spray of the scalding geysers 
in my face; at times I could even vaguely 


see the more vivid flashes of electric light 
as for a moment they lit up the dull haze 
around me to an almost blinding radiance. 

Again and again I stumbled and fell, 
and I knew vaguely as I struggled to my 
feet that I had cut and bruised myself 
against the rocks, but I was conscious of 
no pain. Again and again I only just 
escaped some falling stone that hissed 
past me and fell blazing at my feet. Still 
I struggled on, step by step, though more 
feebly and aimlessly now, for my newly 
recovered strength was almost spent, and 
I began to feel that it was nearly over. 
Slowly, hopelessly, despairingly, still I 
persevered. 

Suddenly, through the red haze, a darker 
shadow loomed before my eyes. I put out 
my hand to ward off some unknown danger, 
and my hand touched it—it moved ; it was 
alive. At my touch it raised itself, and 
I knew, although I couldn’t see, that it 
was Mohi’s daughter. ‘ Pakeha!” (white 
man) she exclaimed in a trembling voice, 
as she grasped my outstretched hand with 
a fierce, convulsive clasp, which I half 
consciously returned. And so fora moment 
or two we stood ; then, as fresh showers of 
stones and ashes fell around us, with one 
impulse we struggled on. 
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Suddenly I stumbled and fell forwards. 
I was partly supported by the grasp of my 
companion’s hand, but yet I fell upon my 
knees, and I fell with a splash—we had 
reached the lake. I recovered my feet, 
and hand in hand we waded slowly on. 
The stones and ashes fell around us still, 


hissing as they reached the water, 


but here we were at least safe from 
the scalding steam and the spray 
of the boiling fountains. It was 
lighter, too. Close to the lake 
the haze was less dense and be- 
wildering. Slowly, wearily, yet 
now with some vague unreasoning 
feeling of hope, we still struggled 
on. ‘There was a shadow on the 
water before us—a step or two 
farther and we had reached it. It 
was the canoe! As my hand clutched 
feebly at its side I felt myself stagger. I 
felt my companion grasp me hastily by the 
arm. There was a crimson flash before my 
eyes; there was a strange roaring sound in 
my ears. I knew and felt nothing more. 
At last I awoke. I opened my eyes; 
there was light—-daylight—round me once 
more as I lay in the bottom of the 
It was dull and grey and heavy, 
it was daylight still. With an 


canoe. 
y, but 
effort I 
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gradually raised myself and looked around. 
In the stern of the canoe Mohi’s daughter 
was seated, the paddle still clasped in her 
hand. Her head had fallen forward on 
her breast, and the masses of her black 
hair fell nearly to her feet—she had 
fallen asleep. Around us the lake lay, 


I LOOKED IN VAIN—MOKIHINAU WAS GONE! 


grey and sullen, but smooth as glass. A 
thick scum of ashes floated on the surface 
of the water. Beyond I could see in dim 
outline the blackened mountain—rent and 
torn, and smoking from a hundred cracks 
and fissures. I looked around ; I searched 
the water far and near. No rock broke the 
still surface of the lake, no steam-cloud 
interrupted the view. I looked in vain— 
Mokihinau was gone! 





THINK NOT BY DISDAIN====y 
By Sir CHARLES SEDLEY. 


Celinda, think not by disdain 


To vanquish my desire , 
By telling me I sigh in vain 
And feed a hopeless fire; 
Despair itself too weak does prove 
Your beauty fo disarm + 
By Fate 1 was ordain’d to love 


As you were born to charm. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES AT OXFORD. 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


HE casual visitor to Oxford nowadays 
cannot fail to observe the prettier 
touch given to the most collegiate streets 
by the mingling of girls’ figures with 
bevies of “undergrads” going and coming 
from the lecture-halls. Although the 
battle for the granting of degrees to 
women-students did not end in victory in 
the spring of the 
present year, it 
had, at least, the 
excellent effect of 
increasing the 
public interest in 
a no longer un- 
important branch 
of the student life 
of this most 
historic city of 
learning. For 


whilst Girton and 
Newnham have 
long been names 


to conjure with in 
the realm of in- 
tellectual achieve- 
ment, the colleges 
that bear the 
names of Mrs. 
Somerville, Lady 
Margaret of Rich- 
mond, and St. 
Hugh have arisen 
and grown almost 
with the stealth 
which blushes to 
find itself fame. 
So, heedless of the 
fate of Cyril and 
his companions 
in Tennyson’s “‘ Medley,” I turned from 
the ancient spires and towers in search 
of these new colleges which realised—as 
far as may be in a prosaic world—the 
poet’s fancy. 

Somerville, the largest, is in Woodstock 
Road, close to the old church of St. Giles. 
The building, which is approached through 
a pleasant lodge recently erected, was 
originally a private mansion, by name 
Walton House, on a small estate which is 
mentioned in some of the oldest records 
of English land. Since its purchase for 
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MISS MAITLAND, 
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its present high purposes in 1879 there has 
been much building and rebuilding, so that 
the appearance of an old manor-house has 
been largely obliterated in favour of that 
of a modern college. These necessities 
of bricks and mortar notwithstanding, 
there is still ground enough for three 
tennis-courts and for a pleasant stroll 
about the grass in 
the shade of some 
old trees. The 
building in which 
Miss Maitland, the 
Principal of the 
college, has her 
rooms is entirely 
new, and is separ- 
ated from the old 
Manor House by 
a large lawn. On 
this side of the 
ground there is 
another entrance 
to the college, 
from Walton 
Street. Only an 
old wall of-crum- 
bling ivy-covered 
stone divides the 
college grounds 
from the great 
Radcliffe In- 
firmary. Certainly, 
for quietude and 
fresh air, the 
Somerville 
students might 
have much worse 
quarters. 

The “mere 
man” who wished to penetrate the inner 
mysteries of girls’ college life at Oxford 
had no need, I found, to take warning 
from the experience of the masculine 
interlopers in the imaginative realm of 
‘“‘The Princess,” much less to think of 
their daring subterfuge. Miss Maitland 
received me very cordially in her sitting- 
room, and in a pleasant chat gave me such 
information as I desired prior to a tour, on 
which she was kind enough to conduct me, 
of the college rooms; in fact, before the 
day was over, I learned without surprise 


——- 
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that the girl students at Oxford sometimes 
entertain at afternoon tea their brothers 
and brothers’ friends from the men’s 
colleges—so little are they animated by 
the severe and unrelenting spirit of the 
Princess Ida towards the inferior sex. 
Speaking from one experience, I should 
think these fortunate undergraduates 
seldom found the five o’clock cup so 
pleasant a function. 

Miss Maitland briefly sketched the 
history of the college, telling me how it 
started in humble fashion as “a hall of 
residence,” with eight students, about 
seventeen years 
ago; how the 
number had 
gradually grown 
to nearly seventy, 
concurrently with 
the action of the 
University author- 
ities in throwing 
open, one by one, 
their examinations 
to women on the 
same terms as 
men; how with 
the help of a few 
earnest and de- 
voted friends all 
financial and other 
difficulties had 
been overcome, 
and the college 
placed on its pre- 
sent firm and 
satisfactory basis. 

“Altogether 
about two hundred 
students, roughly 
speaking, have 
passed through 
the college,” Miss 
Maitland says, in 
reply to my ques- 
tion, afterreferring 
to the register. ‘‘ At first many came to 
study for a year or for two years, but nearly 
all now take the full University course of 
three years.” 

‘* And what have been their subsequent 
careers ? ” 

** About have 


the usual 


proportion 
married, I believe, to begin with. Of those 
who have not, about half have entered the 
teaching profession, which is, of course, 
still by far the most important of the 
professions open to women; and we have 
reason to be very proud of the positions 


which many of them have secured. One 
or two have made a profession of medicine, 
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and one or two were employed as clerks 
by the Labour Commission. An Indian 
girl — Miss Cornelia Sorabji— is now 
practising as a lawyer at Bombay. Miss 
Sorabji has the distinction of being the 
only Bachelor of Civil Law of her sex, 
having been admitted to that degree 
because she was already a B.A. of another 
University, namely, that of Bombay. The 
Organising Secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Unions—Miss Marion Tuckwell— 
was a student here. Miss May Kendall, 
the writer, was likewise a Somerville girl. 
Many came to study here, of course, purely 
for the sake of 
study, without 
thought of any 
vocation. They 
have returned to 
their homes, 
where, neverthe- 
less, they are 
doubtless doing 
good work of one 
kind or another, 
and doing it, I 
hope and believe, 
all the better for 
having been at 
Somerville. It is 
a calumny to ‘say 
that college unfits 
a girl for home 
life; in our work 
here we never lose 
sight of the 
domestic virtues. 
Why, the lady 
whose name the 
college bears, 
besides being a 
brilliant mathe- 
matician, was an 
excellent house- 
keeper and nurse. 
Of course a girl 
who thinks of 
higher things can never be quite happy in 
a home which is full of silly frivolity, and 
possibly after living in college she will be 
still less happy. This is, I think, the 
worst that can be said of college life.” 
Miss Maitland then took me through the 
college—first to the capacious dining- 
room, then to the large, comfortable 
drawing-room, or “‘ common room” as the 
girls, true to their surroundings, prefer to 
call it; after that to the library—or, per- 
haps, I ought to say the apartment in 
which nearly 4000 volumes of classical 
literature, history, philosophy and fiction— 
that is, of the principal standard authors— 
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A former Somerville Student, now practising at the 
Indian Bar. 


are temporarily stored; for Miss Maitland 
cherishes the hope of a library such as Mr. 
Tate presented to the University College 
at Liverpool, and is patiently waiting for a 
second Mr. Tate to bring about its fulfil- 
ment. Let me mention one or two pleasant 
rooms for “‘ coaching” and private study 
wherein I saw a portrait of Miss M. Shaw- 
Lefevre, the sister of the statesman, who 
preceded Miss Maitland as the first 
Principal of the college, and one or two 
copies of the work of Botticelli—the gift 
of Mr. Ruskin—before coming to what is, 
perhaps, the most interesting feature of 
the interior of Somerville—the gymnasium. 
The sight of this comparatively new 
building raises the whole question of 
physical culture in relation to mental 
culture. It would seem that the women’s 
colleges give themselves to athletics 
only less enthusiastically than the men’s 
colleges. Somerville leads the way in 
having its own “‘ gym” as well as hockey 
field. But tennis in swymmer and hockey 
in winter are equally popular with nearly 
al! the girl students, and each college 
has its own boats on the river Cherwell. I 
believe there is a rule, however, requir- 
ing the “freshwoman” (if the term is 
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permissible) to learn to swim at least fifty 
yards before joining the boating club. 

“These athletic exercises are more or 
less popular with all your students, Miss 
Maitland, but do you find distinction 
in them accompanied by distinction in 
scholarship ?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes. The present 
captain of our hockey team, for instance, 
has taken a History First. But I am sure 
all the girls derive great benefit from these 
facilities for physical recreation. It is not 
only that their bodies and brains are 
refreshed and nourished; in their inter- 
college contests at hockey and tennis the 
students learn to think and act for a side 
instead of merely looking at things from a 
personal point of view. In their present 
stage of development this is, I think, one 
of the most valuable lessons which women 
have to learn.” 

Lady Margaret Hall, which is about ten 
minutes’ walk from Somerville College, is 
second in point of size, and shares with it 
the honour of the pioneer. Both institu- 
tions were the outcome of a conference 
nearly twenty years ago, which found itself 
hopelessly divided in opinion on the ques- 
tion of religion, with the result that one 
section established Somerville Hall, on an 
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undenominational basis, and the other 
Lady Margaret Hall, in accordance with 
the principles of the Church of England. 
The latter, unlike the former, has not yet 
claimed the title and dignity of a college, 
but it has now about fifty students in resi- 
dence, and this number will become much 
larger as soon as an extension of the build- 
ing now proceeding is completed. Lady 
Margaret Hall was originally a large villa, 
and although it has already undergone 
alteration and extension, no attempt has 
been made to give it a collegiate appear- 
ance. Apart from its exceptional size there 
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the poet and the bishop. The very atmo- 
sphere of her room, in the soft lamp-light 
of a winter afternoon, seems to have a 
subtle influence for good on_ those 
privileged to sit in its easy-chairs and 
listen to her quiet, earnest talk about the 
higher education of her sex. When she 
takes me round the large house, with its 
additional wing, looking into the dining- 
room, the library, and the chapel, and 
taking one ortwo glimpses intothe students’ 
own rooms, I get many a significant 
hint from the girls that we chance to 
encounter of the affectionate relations 





BOATING ON THE CHERWELL. 


is nothing to distinguish it from the row 
of red-brick Gothic villas in Norham 


Gardens. In the pleasantness of their 
situation, however, both Lady Margaret's 
and St. Hugh’s, which is its near neigh- 
bour, have the advantage of Somerville 
College. On one side of them is the open 
country, and in their rear, beyond large 
gardens, is the University Park, on whose 
broad surface many an exciting athletic 
contest takes place. 

Miss Wordsworth, the Principal of Lady 
Margaret’s, has grown grey in the service 
of education, but still shows that unquench- 
able zeal for religion and culture which 
might well be associated with the name of 


which prevail between Miss Wordsworth 
and those who for the time being are her 
wards. One young lady with a healthful 
glow of triumph on her fair complexion 
has to tell of the victory which has just 
been achieved by the hockey team of Lady 
Margaret over that of Somerville College. 
With another Miss Wordsworth exchanges 
a few bantering words about some amateur 
theatricals which are in preparation. The 
sight with which I was favoured of some 
of the students’ sanctums in Lady Mar- 
garet’s and St. Hugh’s was extremely inter- 
esting in its bearing upon the character 
of the college girl. In taste, at any rate, 
she would seem to vary as much as her 
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sisters generally: while some of the 
comfortably furnished rooms were almost 
bare of ornament, others had a profusion 
of little pictures, knick-knacks, and flowers 
daintily arranged ; in some only text-books 
and volumes of a similarly severe type 
were visible ; in a few I believe I caught a 
glimpse of one or two much-talked-about 
new novels. 

The morning, Miss Wordsworth tells 
me, is the chief time for hard study at 
Lady Margaret’s. All the girl students 
have fallen into the old Oxford habit. of 
making holiday in the afternoon: they 
play tennis or hockey, ride their bicycles— 
nowhere has the most remarkable “ eman- 
cipating” movement of the day made 
greater headway than at Oxford—go 
off on country rambles, or even under- 
take shopping expeditions in “the High” ; 
for the college girl of to-day makes no pre- 
tence of indifference to the modiste and the 
milliner. There will probably be an hour’s 
work or so with a tutor between five o’clock 
tea and dinner at 7.30. After dinner there 
is chat, music, a meeting of the Shakspere 
or some other society. On occasions there 
will be a dramatic performance, a dance 
or a debate, for which functions the 
members of the three colleges sometimes 
pay each other visits. In the “ common 
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rooms” “lights out” at 10.30 is the rule, 
but in their private apartments students 
can, of course, burn the “midnight oil” 
if they please. Judging from their com- 
plexions, however, 1 should say that the 
college girls of Oxford have no faith in 
the doctrine that— 


The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, 


On the other hand; their success in 
examinations—although the right to take 
degrees has not yet been won—argues an 
ample measure of both capacity and 
assiduity in the pursuit of their studies. 

In the dining-room at Lady Margaret 
Hall hangs Mr. Shannon’s portrait of the 
Principal, which was presented to Miss 
Wordsworth by a number of old students 
and others. The old students at the girls’ 
colleges appear to have all a man’s 
enthusiasm for his a/ma mater. Scarcely a 
week passes, Miss Wordsworth told me, 
but what some old student of Lady 
Margaret’s will revisit the scene of her 
college life. Two of the most successful 
of these alumni, by the way, are Miss 
Hogarth, the head of the lady clerks at 
the Bank of England and Mr. W. L. 
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Courtney’s assistant on the Fortnightly 
Review, and Miss Margaret Benson, the 
daughter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the authoress of the recently published 
novel, “‘ Subject to Vanity.” 

St. Hugh’s Hall, which is ‘‘next door but 
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the youngest of the three colleges has 
obtained in athletics. At any rate, when 
the girl students of Oxford defeated those 
of Cambridge in their annual tennis 


contest at Wimbledon it was a St. Hugh’s 
girl who became the champion player. 
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one” to Lady Margaret’s, was established 
ten years ago mainly by the efforts of Miss 
Wordsworth, who wished it to accommo- 
date girls belonging to Church of England 
families on rather lower terms than those 
of her own Hall. Although the house was 
enlarged a year or so ago it has not room 
for more than twenty-five students. This 
room is all taken, there being, indeed, as at 
Somerville and Lady Margaret’s, a list of 
candidates waiting for vacancies. I could 
not discover any material inferiority in its 
comforts as the sequel to lower terms, but 
it may be supposed that at table the St. 
Hugh’s students are content to fare a little 
less luxuriously than their comrades of Lady 
Margaret's. Perhaps to this plainer living, 
coupled doubtless with equally high think- 
ing, may be attributed the distinction which 


At Cambridge the women’s movement is 
confining itself to Girton and Newnham 
Colleges ; at Oxford, on the other hand, it 
seems likely to bring into existence a com- 
munity of colleges for women similar to 
those for men. St. Hugh Hall was put 
into the hands of trustees with a committee 
of administration only two or three years 
since, and before very long it may be 
expected that this step will be taken with 
regard to St. Hilda’s and St. Kentigern’s, 
which can at present be described only as 
hostels. St. Kentigern’s—one of a crescent 
of houses near University Park—is the 
private enterprise of Miss Emma Tate ; 
while St. Hilda’s—a large picturesque 
residence, near High Street, which was 
once the abode of Sir Benjamin Brodie—is 
the private enterprise of Miss Beale, the 
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well-known head of the 
at Cheltenham. 
Promoting the 


Ladies’ College 
By the Association for 
Education of Women in 
Oxford—whose functions I am about to 
describe—the students resident in these 
hostels are placed in the same category 


as those who have private lodgings of 


their own in Oxford. 

To speak briefly, the Association acts 
as an intermediary between the women 
students and the University authorities. 
It has induced the majority of the Univer- 
sity professors to admit women to their 
classes. Asa rule, this matter rests with 
the professor himself, and everything 
depends upon his individual 
woman and ‘“‘ the woman question,” there- 
fore, as to whether the presence of a petti- 
coat will be tolerated at his lectures. The 
Association has, moreover, organised a 
system of lectures of its own, to which girl 
students are admitted on 
certain fees. It issues a list of the 
versity ‘‘ coaches” who are prepared, at 
certain rates of remuneration, to give 
private imstruction to such _ students, 
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supplementing the work of the half-dozen 
or so lady tutors attached to the 
various Halls. In the rooms _ placed 
at the disposal of the Association by the 
University in the venerable Clarendon 
Buildings there is a valuable classical 
library for the use of its members, a 
large part having been the _ property 
of the late Professor Nettleship, whose 
widow gave the books in memory 
of the warm sympathy he always showed 
with the girl students of Oxford. The 
Association organised the vigorous en- 
deavour which was made earlier in the 
present year for the removal of the 
disqualification imposed upon women, 
because of their sex, in the matter of 
degrees. Notwithstanding their discom- 
fiture upon that occasion, the women- 
students of Oxford have good reason to 
congratulate themselves on the rapid 
progress their cause of higher educa- 
tion has already made in what with only 
too much justice has been so often 
described as the home both of dead 
languages and of undying prejudices. 
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Come, you pretty, false-eyed wanton, When you got loose you fled away; 
Leave your crafty smiling ! But, since I have caught you now, 

Think you to escape me now I'll clip your wings for flying: 
With slipp’ry words beguiling ? Smoth’ring kisses fast I "ll heap, 

No: you mocked me th’ other day— And keep you so from crying. 
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By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE scream of an engine, the slam- 
ming of a door, the quickening 
of Gertrude Freshwater’s pulses, and the 
train sped through the green country 
which until this day had been her world. 
‘‘London!” she murmured under her 
breath, her plain features brightening 
beneath a straight, dark fringe. 
The word held innumerable 
countless fascinations. 
“London!” she gasped again, a thrill 
of nervous excitement stirring her youthful 
breast — ‘“‘Aunt Olive, and Grosvenor 
Square !”’ 
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Pauline leant back in her low arm-chair 
and tossed the book she was reading on 
the floor. 

‘“*T don’t think we had better leave that 
about for Gertrude to see,” she said. 
** These country girls are sometimes dread- 
fully strait - laced. I have not seen her 
since I was twelve years old, and then I 
remember shocking her dreadfully by 
ordering trifle to be brought up to me in 
bed at ten o’clock at night.” 

The speaker was a slim, auburn-haired 
girl with a careless, fitful smile, sometimes 
very sweet, occasionally sarcastic, per- 
fectly moulded features, and eyes that had 
won for her the reputation of being the 
loveliest woman in London. 

They certainly were marvellously allur- 
ing and tender; all Pauline’s soul seemed 
centred in their depths. 

Lady Kingsley looked at a tiny diamond- 
circled watch on her chatelaine. 

“Gertrude will be here directly. Her 
mother tells me she is vastly improved, 
and came out this spring at a local ball.” 

“So this is Xer first season, and my 
third. I am twenty-one—I think I was 
born old. I never remember being a 
child.” 

‘* A tragic confession !” said a masculine 
voice as the door opened, and Mr. Main- 
waring-Clifford was announced. 

** You heard ?” murmured Pauline, hold- 
ing out her white fingers, while she smiled 


entrancingly. ‘“ Have 
young ?” 

“Ves,” he replied, “since the nine- 
teenth of last month.” 

‘“‘ How very pretty!” laughed the girl, 
turning to her mother, who had overheard. 
“That was the night of the Marshalls’ 
ball.” 

‘““When I first had the pleasure of 
meeting you and Miss Kingsley,” he 
added, taking Lady Kingsley’s hand. 

“Come and sit here, and don’t talk 
nonsense,” cried Pauline, drawing a chair 
forward. ‘Can you give me a recipe 
for making a success of a _ country 
cousin? She is coming to-day, and is 
quite on my mind. 1 want her to enjoy 
herself.” 

** Well, to begin with, she must not be 
heavy.” 

“You talk of her as if she were a 
pudding! But, after all, dull girls are 
indigestible !” 

As Pauline spoke she rose and sauntered 
to the window. The balcony was a mass 
of flowers, and the tall white lilies im- 
pregnated the room with a stifling odour. 
Below stood a four-wheeler, out of which 
stepped a dark-haired maiden in brown 
Tussore silk and a hat that ill became her 
homely features, being large and over- 
powering, profusely trimmed with blue 
convolvolus. 

“Tt is Gertrude 
Pauline solemnly. 

She waited without 
cousin to appear. 

*“So glad to see you, my dear,” ex- 
claimed Lady Kingsley, kissing her niece 
effusively. 

As Gertrude advanced she felt shy and 
awkward ; she returned her aunt’s embrace 
clumsily, and stared in some confusion at 
Pauline. She was not prepared for her 
cousin’s dazzling beauty. 

“You have grown!” she declared; “J 
should not have known you.” 

Then Lady Kingsley introduced her to 
Mr. Mainwaring-Clifiord, and Pauline 
swept the conversation into channels that 
made Gertrude feel instantly at home. 
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you ever been 


Freshwater,” said 


a word for her 
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‘How nice it must. be to have the 
knack of talking! I never can think of a 
word to say,” she confided to Pauline 
afterwards; “I envy your 
manner.” 

“Oh! it is easily cultivated. If you 
just prattle any nonsense that comes into 
your head you are sure to get on in 
society. What did you think of Mr. 
Mainwaring-Clifford 7” 

“Very g 0d- looking,” 


composed 


replied Gertrude 


frankly ; “‘ yet I did not like his face.” 
Pauline started slightly. 
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her own social shortcomings in Pauline’s 
gay world; the second, that a storm was 
brewing in the family circle. One after- 
noon, while Gertrude was dressing to drive 
in the Park with her aunt, Pauline burst in, 
her beautiful eyes wild and tear-dimmed. 
She sank on Gertrude’s bed, and clasped 
her hands over her forehead. 

*“Tt’s cruel, wicked, unfair!” she cried, 
swaying her slim form to and fro in a 
paroxysm of grief. 

‘““What is the matter ?” asked Gertrude, 
gazing at her, bewildered. 


PAULINE LEANT BACK IN HER LOW ARM-CHAIR AND TOSSED THE BOOK SHE WAS READING 
ON THE FLOOR. 


Why not?” 

“*T should never trust him.” 

“Really! Well, father gets in a white 
heat whenever we mention the name of 
Mainwaring-Clifford. Now mother rather 
likes him.” 

“T enjoy studying 
replied Gertrude. 

“Oh!” retorted Pauline, raising her 
finely pencilled eyebrows and looking at 
her cousin with fresh interest. 

Gertrude gathered from the tone that 
Pauline had not given her credit for any 
studying power at all. 

During her visit the country cousin 
made two disceveries—the first being of 


people quietly,” 


“The stronger domineering over the 
weaker, captivity in a free country, the 
scorning of true love, and trampling upon 
passion. Basil——” 

“Who is he?” 

**Mr. Mainwaring-Clifford. We worship 
each other—positively worship—there is 
no other word, and father fe 

“Says no?” 

** Yes ; how could you tell 

‘Never mind, go on i 

“‘He not only absolutely refuses his 
consent to our engagement, but the crown- 
ing insult of all, the sting——” 

“‘Is that he cannot speak badly enough 
of your lover——” 


>” 
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“You are like a witch, Gertrude,’ 
retorted Pauline, pacing the room with the 
air of a caged tigress. ‘‘ But if you could 
only have heard the dreadful things he 
implied against Basil, calling him a good- 
for-nothing scamp, who only wanted me 
for my money, declaring that he was not 
worthy to touch the hem of my skirt, and 
if I wished to ruin my life, etc., etc. Bah! 
such tyranny sickens me.” 

She tossed her head defiantly 
hard. 

* Perhaps your father is right,” 
Gertrude mildly. 
Mr. Mainwaring-Clifford’s character, while 
he has taken the trouble to find out.” 

‘How did you hear that ?’ 

‘He told Aunt Olive in the drawing- 
room last night when you went upstairs 
for your fan.” 

‘ Evervone is against me,” moaned the 
girl. ‘‘l thought that you, being young 
too, might help me. But there is nothing 
but selfishness in the world.” 

Gertrude winced at Pauline’s accusation, 
for she was not selfish by nature, and 
would have done much to save her cousin 
pain. So she pinned on her hat in silence, 
from sheer incapacity to express her 
feelings. 

= suppose,” she 


, breathing 


protested 


said at last, ‘that 
you will not go to the ball to-night ?” 
scanning Pauline’s tear-stained face and 
miserable expression. 

A faint smile crept 
the pale features. 

‘Yes,” she replied, speaking through 
her teeth, with a sudden flash of light in 
her moist eyes, “‘and I mean to enjoy 
myself” , 

The words were followed by a short, 
reckless laugh, and Gertrude was left 
alone, staring after the retreating figure in 
speechless amazement. 

“‘T have heard,” she murmured, 
love makes women devils. Pauline 
tainly looked like a devil just now. 

Then she walked down the broad stair- 
case, easing on her gloves. 


for an instant over 


** that 
cer- 


CHAPTER II. 

‘Who is the beautiful girl in the inde- 
scribable dress ?” 

** Pauline Kingsley. 
best to-night.” 

Gertrude Freshwater overheard the re- 
mark as she seated herself beside Lady 
Kingsley on a sofa near the door. No 
one would ever ask that question about 
her, she knew full well, and just a faint 
spark of envy kindled in her heart. Yet 


She is looking her 


“You know nothing of 
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Pauline was wretched ; 
whole afternoon. 
‘There was a flush of excitement on 
her face now, Gertrude noticed, while 
her eyes wandered restlessly round the 
room. ; 
Suddenly they 
elation — someone 
through the 


she had cried the 


sparkled with strange 
was making his way 
crowd—a tall, clean-shaven 
man, with smooth brown hair and steely 
grey eyes. It was Basil Mainwaring- 
Clifford. 

A thrill of fear for Pauline shot through 
Gertrude. She seemed to scent danger 
ahead as she watched their greeting. 
Pauline’s off-hand manner was forced and 
unnatural, while the blood came and went 
swiftly in her cheeks. 

Lady Kingsley smiled a casual welcome. 

‘** Dear Pauline is so sensible,” she con- 
fided to Gertrude. ‘‘ She would never do 
anything foolish.” The country cousin 
kept her own counsel, as she answered, 
‘Oh, no! of course not.” 

But when her partner led her away to 
dance, she noticed that Pauline was whirl- 
ing through the crowded ball-room in the 
arms of the man she loved. 

“It was a mistake our meeting here 
to-night,” whispered the fair Miss Kingsley, 
as they paused to rest. ‘‘ Exquisite torture 
for the moment, and then—the hopeléss 
nevermore.” 

“‘ Nothing but death can be hopeless— 
such a word is unworthy of you, Pauline.” 

The man spoke with desperate deter- 
mination. The girl trembled. 

‘You do not know my father.” 

‘*Come,” he replied, guiding her down 
a long corridor to the shelter of a tall 
palm behind an ornamental screen, “ sit 
here and listen ” 

She sank unresistingly into a low chair, 
looking at him with loving yet fearful eyes, 
as he clasped his hand over her two small 
ones. 

“It is simply a matter of money,” he 
said almost fiercely. ‘‘ Because I am 
branded by the crime of poverty, while 
you are cursed with the crown of wealth, 
our lives are to be divided—shattered— 
spoiled! If I were’ sure of your love, 
Pauline—if you would give me a proof—I 
believe I could work my way on in the 
world and gain the fifthy lucre that is to 
buy my wife!” 

His bitter 


words lashed her to fury, 
while the thoughts of her wrongs were 
gradually sapping Pauline’s reason. 

‘‘What is the good of being rich,” she 
said, ‘if you may not choose your own 
husband ?” 
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“Has your father anything against me 
except my very slender income ?” 

“Oh, yes! heaps of things,” replied 
Pauline, turning to him with widely 
opened eyes. 

‘* But vou don’t believe them ? 

““Not one word!” 

A sigh of relief escaped him. 

“Tf,” he whispered, “you would marry 
me secretly, Pauline, when once we had 
taken the plunge, your father, who loves 
you dearly in spite of all, would forgive 
and forget: you are his only child—he 


” 
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will not be long before your parents have 
taken you back in their arms. They are 
ambitious for you, but when they find you 
have chosen the true path of love they will 
in their hearts respect and admire you for 
your daring !” 

“How brave you are, Basil!” she 
answered in atremulous undertone. ‘“‘ You 
give me courage.” She started forward 
with a little cry: ‘‘Someone knocked 
against the screen; | thought it was 
going to fall on me.” 

“A passing silken train brushed the 


SHE SANK UNRESISTINGLY INTO A LOW CHAIR, 


would never let you want. Do you love 
me enough, my darling, to trust yourself 
tome? You shall never regret the step.” 

For a moment Pauline was silent—only 
the wild beating of her heart, the surging 
of her brain ! 

Basil had drawn her close to himself; 
his burning kisses pressed her brow. 

“To -night,” he continued, speaking 
rapidly, ‘‘ when you return, say that you 
are tired, and will sleep late in the morn- 
ing. Give orders not to be disturbed. At 
four o’clock creep quietly downstairs, and 
I will be waiting without to drive you 
away. We will be married as soon as 
possible, and face the worst. I fancy it 


corner and shook it slightly,” he replied- 
“You seem nervous and overwrought, 
Pauline. Have you the strength to carry 
out our scheme ?” 

She bowed her head, while a scarlet 
flush dyed her face and neck. 

Her romantic soul, saturated with senti- 
ment, became intoxicated at the bewitch- 
ing idea of a modern elopement. 

‘‘At four o’clock this very morning, 
Basil,” she said, gazing trustfuliy at her 
lover, ‘‘I shall be there!” 

# * ¥ # 

Miss Freshwater seemed strangely 
agitated, but her partner was quite at 2 
loss to account for the sudden change iz 
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her manner. She had lost her programme, 
and waited in the corridor while he went 
to search for it. On his return he found 
her standing by a screen, white to the lips. 
Her conversation was almost incoherent, 
and she answered in monosyllables. 

“A most trying person,” ran his mental 
verdict as he took her back to Lady 
Kingsley. 

“* Really Pauline is very good,” said the 
fond mother at the evening’s close ; “ she 
has only danced once with that Mr. 
Mainwaring-Clifford, and it must have 
been a great temptation. He took you 
into supper, I think, Gertrude ?” 

To 

“Did he appear much depressed ?” 

“Oh, no; apparently in excellent 
spirits.” 

‘What actors some men are! Pauline 
is looking dreadfully tired, and I am going 
to take herhome. Come, Gertrude.” 

The girl followed her aunt with an enig- 
matical expression on her face. 

“I am worn out, dead with fatigue,” 
declared Pauline, lounging back with a huge 
yawn in the carriage. ‘‘I sha’n’t ride 
to-morrow, mother, but sleep late, very 
late.” 

* Ves, dear.” 

“‘Why are you looking so bored, Ger- 
trude ; have you not enjoyed yourself ?” 

The country cousin started. 

** Bored!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
fan tightly between her fingers, ‘no; 
anything but that.” 


CHAPTER III. 
‘Good night, Pauline; rest well.” 

There was a touch of sarcasm in Ger- 
trude Freshwater’s voice. Pauline was 
bending over a pearl necklace, replacing 
it in a velvet case ; she did not notice her 
cousin take the key and slip it on the 
outside of the door. 

“‘It’s past three,’ 
glancing at the clock. 

Pauline gave a little shudder and pushed 
the pearls aside impatie ntly. 

**Good-night,” she said. 

The country cousin stole softly to her 
room and waited. Her thoughts ran 
rapidly— 

‘*T cannot teil Aunt Olive, it would be 
so mean! But Pauline shall never fling 
her chance of happiness away and wreck 
her life wantonly if I can spare her.” 

Gertrude opened the door and listened. 

All was still. 

She crept to Pauline’s room and turned 

key cautiously. No sound disturbed 


continued Gertrude, 


the peace of the sleeping household as she 
stole back with silent tread. How long 
the moments seemed as she gazed at the 
hands of her watch in nervous dread, 
following their steady flight! She was 
still in her white ball dress, with her cloak 
thrown round her shoulders. 

Five minutes to four! Poor Pauline 
would be getting frantic now, thinking of 
her lover below! 

With the picture of her caged and reck- 
less cousin ever before her eyes, Gertrude 
slipped noiselessly downstairs into the dim 
hall. Faint daylight crept through the 
clinks of the shutters, giving the house a 
weird appearance. With difficulty she 
unbolted the front door, and, nerving 
herself to play a part, silent and retiring 
Gertrude Freshwater slipped out in the 
cool air of a summer morning. 

Its balmy breath stimulated her. The 
dust and tumult of the great city seemed 
laid to sleep. A hansom cab was drawn 
up on the opposite side of the way, and < 
man pacing the pavement turned sharp ly 
at the sound of the opening door. He 
advanced with an expectant look, but 
started back confusedly at the sight of 
Gertrude. 

‘“Miss Freshwater!” he 
under his breath. 

“Yes,” drawing herself up and speaking 
coldly. ‘I am Pauline’s representative. 
Are you not ashamed to look me in the 
face °” 

He shook his head. 

‘*Proud and happy—if you bring mea 
message from Miss Kingsley. 

“ Wait till you hear it. In a moment of 
over-excitement you worked upon my 
cousin’s feelings, and induced her, a weak, 
inexperienced girl, to fly from her home 
with you. She consented, not realising 
the position. On her return a sudden 
revulsion of feeling took place, she saw 
your cowardly suggestion in its true and 
ugly light. When you urged her to this 
rash act you hastened your own downfall. 
Horrified at the influence you had obtained 
over her, she confessed the whole story, 
only keeping back from her parents the 
hour at which your meeting was arranged. 
I am here to caution you never to show 
your face again before Pauline or her 
people, or to attempt any communication.” 
Gertrude spoke boldly. It was the first 
time in her life she had ever strayed from 
the truth. 

A dark cloud settled on Basil’s brow, he 
bit his lips viciously. 

‘‘ Have you anything more to say ?” 

“Nor” 


ejaculated 
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Gertrude turned, as if to re-enter the 
house. 

“One moment. 
Kingsley that 1 am 
this morning, for a long time. 
not fear that I shall ever 
again.” 

‘It is the best thing you could do,” 
replied the country cousin, eyeing him up 
and down with fine contempt. 

‘“‘ Give her back this ring she gave me,” 
thrusting it into Gertrude’s hand. 

*““She won’t want it. You had better 
throw it in the gutter.” 

“It is hers,” he replied. ‘‘ Let Pauline 
do that.” He motioned the hansom, 
looking back once at Gertrude as she 
pushed the door open again. ‘‘ Who would 
have thought Pauline such a traitress— 
such a fool, and false as hell?” he 
muttered under his breath. Then, raising 
his hat to the country cousin, Basil drove 
away alone! Gertrude heaved a deep 
sigh of relief, which changed to a startled 
cry. 

A hand was laid firmly on her arm, and 
a tall indignant figure in a purple peignoir 
towered above the trembling girl. 

‘“* Aunt Olive ! 

A solemn pause—only the ticking of a 
grandfather’s clock in an old oak alcove. 

** What have you heard 

** Nothing, Gertrude. I saw you and 
that man together. It was enough for me. 

Lady Kingsley spoke sternly. 

“IJ 

“Oh, do not make excuses! I wish 
for no explanation—your uncle was right, 
I see now what Mr. Mainwaring-C lifford 
is. But that you should have also fallen a 
victim to his wiles, and so far lowered 
yourself as to meet him at this hour, out- 
side my house, is surprising indeed. 
Nothing will be said, but understand I 
shall expect you to return home to- 
morrow. You will be wiser to remain in 
the country, where temptations re 

‘Oh, aunt, spare me your cynicism !’ 

The girl’s head drooped, it was a 
mighty effort of self-control to suffer in 
Pauline’s stead. 

“I will see 
Lady Kingsley 


You may tell Miss 
going away, abroad, 

She need 
trouble her 


you to your room,” said 


Gertrude followed silently, and as her 
aunt turned away, the look in the girl’s 
eyes made her feel strangely uncomfort- 
able. 

“‘ Perhaps,” she faltered, ‘‘ some day you 
may not think so badly of me.” 

The door closed. The country cousin 
was still grasping Mr. Mainwaring-Clifford’s 
ring. 

% % % 2 

“Why did she leave so 
mother 7” asked Pauline, 
late the following 
Gertrude had gone. 

“You must not ask, my dear; it is 
nothing fit for your ears, and between 
ourselves, I do not consider your cousin 
is a good companion for you. We shall 
not invite her here again.” 

“How strange!” replied Pauline, too 
sick and miserable at heart to pursue the 
subject, “1 always thought her such a 
quiet little mouse.” 

“It only shows,” declared L “ady Kingsley, 
a how mistake n one may be.’ 

Pauline’ s in seemed long and aimless : 
no letter from Basil, no sign! What fate 
had frustrated her plans? Who was 
responsible for the locked door ? 

She asked herself these questions in 
vain, and a week later read of Main- 
waring-Clifford’s bankruptcy inthe Zimes. 

“‘T wonder,” she said; ‘‘I wonder if it 
were money after all ?” 

A year later Gertrude Freshwater wrote 
to congratulate Pauline on her engage- 
ment. 

‘So you have met at last—the one man 
in the world—your king among men,” she 
said, quoting from an effusive epistle on 
Captain Somerset’s charms. ‘‘I enclose you 
a ring, which I have kept since four o’clock 
on a summer morning last June. There 
is a little story attached to it, connected 
with a locked door and a country cousin’s 
reputation. I have written it in detail, 
word for word.” 

As Pauline read, her eyes filled with 
grateful tears, and she handed the paper 
to Lady Kingsley 

“‘ Gertrude is a heroine!” she said. “I 
owe her my life!” 


suddenly, 
who, appearing 
morning, discovered 
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By WILLIAM 


T is not every person of the male sex 
| that can boast of having passed a 
day in an Eastern harem. In Oriental 
travel I have often been surprised at the 
power of the pencil as an “‘ Open Sesame” 
the desire to be drawn is great among 
most people, and it has many times 
opened to. me the door of forbidden 
places. A doctor might, perhaps, do more 
in this way than an artist; and I have 
often thought of providing myself with a 
harmless pill or two, and thus pass for a 
‘*hakim ” ; but this last resource was never 
required—the pencil I found was always a 
sufficient magic ward for my _ purpose. 
Still I doubt if even the pencil or the 
pill would enable anyone to pass a day 
sketching in the women’s quarters of a 
strictly orthodox Mohammedan family 
in Delhi. The simple explanation of my 
experience, which I am about to relate, is 
that those in the house to which I was 
admitted were not orthodox. 

There is a_ well-known family in 
Delhi whose history back to the 
time when Lord Lake was fighting with 
the Marathas and carrying on the siege 
of Bhurtpore, and I have heard some 
romantic details that relate to a previous 
generation of them before that—there 
is now more than one branch of this 
family in Delhi. When I was there in 
1860 I chanced to make the acquaintance 
of a lady who was connected with this 
family. Knowing that she was familiar 
with native life, and on terms of intimacy 
with most of the well-to-do Mohammedan 
people of the place, I expressed my desire 
to see and sketch the interior of a zenana, 
if that were possible. The lady, knowing 
the purpose of my visit to India, which 
was chiefly to make illustrations of the 
manners and customs of the country, 
entered willingly into my objects, and 
promised to realise them. At first I had 
no idea how she intended to accomplish 
this, but it turned out that I was to go to 
the house of a gentleman belonging to 
the family above mentioned ; the wife was 
a Kashmiri, and lived entirely in the 
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native style. There was also a grown-up 
daughter, who, ] understood, adopted 
Western costume when she went out of 
doors. These ladies had been on friendly 
visiting terms with the ladies of the Em- 
peror before the Mutiny, and as they were 
familiar with every detail of the zenana of 
the Mogul Court, they had promised to 
prepare themselves and their surroundings 
for me exactly as | might have seen in the 
palace at Delhi. I was also told that the 
ladies were delighted at the idea of having 
their ‘‘taswirs,” or pictures, drawn. The 
manner in which I was treated went a long 
way to confirm this; a carriage drawn by 
two large and handsome bullocks was sent 
to take me to the house, and a capital 
luncheon was provided for me. I might 
even add that a ball was got up in honour 
of the occasion; but that rather Western 


way of describing this part of arrange- 
ments might mislead a reader, and he 
would suppose that I may have led out 
the “Light of the Harem” in the first 


quadrille. Nothing of the kind; it was a 
“nautch.” A party of nautch girls had 
been hired, and appeared in the after part 
of the day: and as I found so many details 
to sketch, I had to keep to my work during 
the most of the time that they performed ; 
still, the nautch or dance was a part of the 
day’s proceedings. 

Delhi houses of the better class are very 
nice places. ‘There is an inner quadrangle 
for the seclusion of the zenana, the centre 
is a garden with a fountain, and the rooms 
open out to it. The columns and arches 
are of reddish sandstone—the same stone 
that is seen in the forts of Delhi and 
Agra—and a good deal of picturesque 
ornament is carved onthem. These rooms, 
with rich carpets and purdahs hanging 
about, are very pleasant, cosy places; so 
much so, that I think the imagination, if 
left to itself to conjure up the surround- 
ings that ought to enshrine the beauties of 
an Oriental harem, could scarcely imagine 
anything more in harmony with the picture 
it was desired to realise. 

On my arrival I found the two ladies 
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seated on carpets, with cushions to lean 
upon, and all the paraphernalia around 
them that is supposed to be necessary for 
ladies of high rank. This included a 
number of female attendants, whose duties 
were to watch and 
fulfil the slightest 
wish of their mis- 
tresses. I under- 
stood that the 
group before me 
was got up to 
realise what I 
would have seen 
in the palace of 
the Shah or any 
of the highest 
dignitaries of 
State. In carry- 
ing out this idea 
I was to call the 
older lady the ‘“‘ Begum,” and I find a note 
in my sketch-book that the younger one 
was to be known in the picture as the 
“‘Shahzadee Begum.” Begum may be 
rendered ‘* Lady” or ‘‘ Queen,” and Shah- 
zadee means “ Daughter of the Shah,” or 
‘* Imperial Daughter.” 

It was stated to me afterwards that each 
of the ladies had about £2000 worth of 
jewellery upon her. On realising what 
was before me, I determined to make 
drawings of every detail, so I did general 
sketches of the group, as well as particular 
parts so as to show the jewellery and the 
character of everything as minutely as I 
could. Most of these I am now able to 
reproduce here, and one merit at least they 
possess—they may be trusted for their 
accuracy ; they are not evolved out of the 
inner consciousness of the artist, which 
in pictures of Eastern subjects was 
formerly the case. 

When this was the practice, in the early 
part of the century, when the “ East” was 
unknown to the general public, and 
painters were equally ignorant of it, ‘‘ ‘The 
Light of the Harem” was a favourite 
subject with painters; such pictures were 
often engraved, and might be seen on the 
walls of many drawing-rooms. A pretty 
face, with perhaps a turban as a head- 
dress, was enough to give all the distinctive 
character that was required. It did not 
occur to the artist of this sort of picture 
that ‘“‘ Noor Mahal” was far in advance of 
the ‘‘ New Woman,” and that she smoked, 
not an insignificant cigarette, but a 
hookah; still more, she chewed — not 
tobacco, but “‘ pawn ”—that is, betel-nut 
with a small quantity of lime; this com- 
bination is rolled up in the pawn-leaf in 
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small lumps suitable for placing in the 
mouth. Each of the ladies who, I may 
say, became my models, had before her a 
large ornamented silver “‘ pawn-dan ”—the 
last word meaning receptacle. The pawn, 
when chewed, produces a bright red colour 
in the mouth, and this necessitates-another 
accessory to Noor Mahal’s belongings— 
that is, a spittoon. This article was 
faithfully sketched by me, and is here 
reproduced. The information may, per- 
haps, tend to destroy any ideas of senti- 
ment or romance that may have been 
formed of an Oriental beauty living in the 
seclusion of a palace. To myself it does 
not: travel in many countries has taught 
me that custom makes all habits and 
manners appear as the ordinary course of 
things, and no conclusion ought to be 
drawn as to the feelings or motives of 
those that practise them. India has pro- 
duced many true and devoted women, 


whose history is on record, and they, we 
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may assume, both smoked the hookah and 
chewed pawn like the others around them. 

The “ Begum,” as I am in duty bound 
to call the elder of the two ladies, was a 
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Kashmiri, and quite as fair in her com- 
plexion as a European. She was tall, and 


still handsome, and must have been very 


TEWELLERY WORN ON THE HEAD. 


beautiful in - her younger days. ‘The 
“‘Shahzadee Begum, the daughter, was 
also a tall, beautiful woman: she too was 
fair enough to have passed for a lady of 
Western birth. The costume of both, 
although differing in material and colour, 
was of the same character. A small vest, 
trimmed with rich gold brocade, covered 
the breast, and left most of the arm bare. 
The nature of the nether garment never 
occurred to me while sketching, till it was 
explained, and it turned out to be what is 
known in India by the word ‘“ pyjamas,” 
or to use a more familiar term, the 
garment was a “ divided skirt.” There 
was an ample fullness below, and in 
walking it left a train behind that swept 
the carpet. A newcomer to this part of 
India will be struck with a peculiarity of 
an ordinary Jat woman’s costume—plenty 
of them may be seen about Delhi and the 
Punjab. In these there is a large hiatus 
between the vest and the petticoat, or 
pyjamas, as the case may be. With these 
women may be seen the strong influence 
of custom: in passing them on the road 
they will in most instances veil the face 
with their chuddar, but they think not of 
the portion of their bodies that remains 
uncovered below. The ladies of the 
zenana had the same peculiarity in their 
dress. In amanner the empty space was 
covered with the veil or chuddar, but 
that article was of such a thin gauze 


ZENANA. 
material it could not be said to conceal 
anything. 

How am I to describe the jewellery 
these ladies were adorned with? Here | 
must trust much to the Illustrations—with 
me, in such a matter, the pencil can do 
more than the pen. Strings of pearls, 
springing from a gold ornament on the 
top of the head, streamed down, and fell 
like a cascade over the brow. To these 
were suspended golden crescents and other 
forms of delicate workmanship, at the 
making of which the jewellers of Delhi 
are master hands; these were set with 
gems of all kinds—rubies, turquoises, 
emeralds, diamonds, and pearls. Down 
the left side of the face this mass of 
glittering wealth connected with the orna- 
ments of the ear. In India a woman has 
not merely one hole pierced in her ear, 
but has a series of them made all round 
the outer ridge of it, and according to her 
means she wears rings of various sizes in 
each, and with precious stones in them— 
that is, if she can afford such luxuries. In 
the case of my models, the ears could not 
be seen from the mass of jewellery that 
hung round them and fell down as far 
as the neck. Nose-rings may be said to 
be a necessary part of female decoration 
in India. The outer cartilage of the left 
nostril is pierced, and a ring is generally 
worn in it; often the ring is two or eveu 
three inches in diameter—I am under the 
impression that these articles can be easily} 
removed, or they might be awkward, and 
very liable to accidents while eating or 
sleeping. The ladies of the zenana, 
instead of a ring, had a small jewel in 
the nose, formed with a precious stone 
surrounded with pearls. The ‘‘ Begum” had 
a collar of solid gold round her neck, this 
had three rows of rubies; below that was 


JEWELLERY OF THE NECK. 
another collar formed of pieces of gold ; 
then a string of large pearls, to which was 
attached in front a large jewel set with 
rubies. A number of bracelets were worn, 
one of them being large and of solid gold, 
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set all round with turquoises. There were 
numerous rings on the fingers, and a 
couple of small chains hung from the 
rings on the fore and little fingers. A 
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small 
a halt- 


ring worn on the thumb had a 
circular mirror, about the size of 
penny, set like a stone, which enabled the 
wearer to see if the mass of jewellery 
round her face was in proper order. I 
have no doubt but anklets were worn, but 
owing to the long skirt these could not 
be seen. 

Henna had been applied to the hands, 
and the mode of applying this is peculiar. 
It is red in colour, or it might be described 
as arich reddish brown; a flat surface of 
some kind is smeared over with the henna, 
and the palm of the hand as well as the 
fingers is placed on the colour and gently 
rubbed once or twice along, the colour 
being left on the hand just as it chances 
to have been stained by the process—an 
irregular outline is the result, owing to the 
swellings and depressions of the muscles. 
The Illustration will make this easier of 
comprehension than the description. The 
custom in India was to treat the soles of 
the feet in the same way as the palms, but 
I cannot say whether the ladies had con- 
formed to this detail or not. 

How Mohammedan ladies living in the 
sphere of life such as those I saw usually 
spend their time was a matter that my 
visit did not give me any opportunity of 
acquiring information upon, and it scarcely 
comes within the intended scope of this 
article. Of course, it will be understood 
that the mass of jewellery I saw did not 
form part of their ordinary attire» They 
had on that occasion donned their best to 
appear and be drawn as ladies in a high 
rank of life. As most of the members of 
this family had been born and brought up 
in Delhi, their position had given them the 
privilege of visiting the imperial zenana. 
That was previous to the Mutiny. I 
learned that the ladies of the Palace at 
times amused themselves at cookery, and 
they produced nice dishes which they sent 
to their friends. And the ladies I saw 
were often treated in this manner, which 
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was considered to be a high compliment. 
I have never seen this custom mentioned 
in accounts of zenanas, but it is quite in 
keeping with Oriental ideas ; for it is the 
custom among the male sex, although 
they do not act as cooks themselves, to 
send dishes, with delicacies in them, to 
their friends. A good Eastern tale is 
founded on this practice. A man said to his 
servant one morning: “Ifyou should see two 
black crows, call me to see them also, for 
that is a favourable omen, and if I see 
them someone may perhaps send me a 
nice dish or two of food.” ‘The servant, 
seeing two black crows, called his master, 
but before he could come one of the crows 
had flown away; and the master got angry 
at being called to one crow—that 
being an unlucky omen—so he beat the 
servant. During the day a friend brought 
the master a dish of meat, and the master 
related the stupidity of the servant to his 
friend. After he had done so, the servant 
said: “‘ Yes, the master saw one crow, 
and he has received a nice dish; I saw 
two crows, and I got a beating.” The 
irony in regard to the value of omens 
conveyed in this tale is delightful. 

As the word “‘ purdah ” is closely related 
to zenanas, it may be explained. It is the 
name of the curtain which serves as a door, 
and within which, in a zenana, no male, 
except the nearest relatives, ever passes. 
From this the ladies of the zenana are 
called ‘‘ purdah women”; and when they 
pass beyond the purdah, they do so with 
their faces at least closely veiled. The 


see 
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idea connected with the purdah will be 
understood from a conversation I heard at 


the first investiture of the Star of India, 
which occurred at Allahabad in November 
1861. One of the earliest recipients of this 
honour was the late Begum of Bhopal. As 
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she appeared at the ceremony without a 
veil or any covering to her face, someone 
asked her why she, a Mohammedan lady, 
did not keep the purdah. The Begum 
replied: ‘‘ As my husband is dead, whose 
purdah shalll keep?” Atthe Grand Chapter 
of the Star of India, held at Calcutta at 
the time of the Prince of Wales’s visit, the 
old Begum had passed away, and her 
daughter reigned in’ her stead. She 
appeared at the ceremony as one of the 
knights, robed in the mantle and with all 
the insignia of the Order; but as her 
husband was living, she had her face 
carefully covered with a light blue veil, 
tied tightly under the chin, through 
which she could see, and not be seen. 
A sketch of this lady, which I con- 
tributed, as she appeared on that oc- 
casion, will be found in the J//ustrated 
London News for Feb. 5, 1876. I can 
relate another event connected with this 
same lady, which gives a peculiar illus- 
tration of the purdah in relation to Indian 
State ceremonial. In January 1861 Lord 
Canning received the late Begum of 
Bhopal in a Durbar at Jabalpur; and 
as that Queen’s rank was high, Lord 
Canning made a return visit to her. She 
sat in the Durbar beside the Lord Sahib 
with her face uncovered. I was allowed 
the privilege of being present on the occa- 


sion, and saw Mr. Bowring, the secretary 
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to Lord Canning, walking to the other 
end of the tent, where there was a door 
covered with a purdah. To my surprise | 
heard him conversing with someone on 
the other side of the curtain; I only 
caught the words at the end, in which the 
voice, a female’s, sent ‘‘ Many, many 
salaams to the Lord Sahib.” Mr. Bowring 
returned to Lord Canning withthe message, 
on hearing which he partly rose from his 
seat, and made a kind of obeisance 
in the direction of the purdah, as an 
acknowledgment. ‘This was the Begum’s 
daughter, who, being married, could not 
appear like her mother, but although 
invisible to us all, she was understood as 
being present in the Durbar. 

This purdah custom, or system of con- 
cealing women, did not exist in India 
before the Mohammedan invasion of that 
country. The conquerors brought it with 
them, and the Hindus have to a certain 
extent adopted the practice. We know 
that this was the case from old sculptures, 
where in ceremonies we see the women 
represented among the men without any 
pretence of hiding themselves. There is 
also authority for this in the old books. 
Toru Dutt, in one of his ‘‘ Ancient Ballads,” 
says— 

In those far-off primeval days, 
Fair India’s daughters were not pent 
In closed zenanas. 
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A LL the neighbours referred to the 
f child thus, but his father and 
mother, for some reason, continued to 
call him George. There reason to 
think that originally the title was bestowed 
in a spirit of derision. “I see the clurk a 
few minutes ago, playin’ in the gutter,’ 
said a woman to whom Mrs. Want had 
been expatiating upon George’s prospects. 
In the street it would have gone better 
with the lad if his mother’s imagination 
had been less fertile. 

The story goes back eight years, and 
begins with Mrs. Want stepping upon an 
unfastened coal-plate and falling heavily. 
George, who at the time was an ‘infant in 
arms—her arms, unfortunately—suffered 
an injury to his spine that made infancy a 
martyrdom. In his ninth year a fresh 
<omplication sent him for two months 
into the Pentonville Hospital. He came 


is 


out feeling surprisingly shaky, and the 
weeks went by without bringing any great 


increase of strength. He was an appeal- 
ing little figure, walking slowly to school 
with his chin down on his chest, his 
wondering eyes, and peaked baby face. 
Cleanliness was not one of his strong 
points. The woman on the next floor 
dle ‘scribed his week-day complexion as 

‘‘ children’s pastry,” referring to the dough 
the little ones beg when there is cooking 
in progress, and bake for themselves. It 
had just that dirty pallor. 
unmeant irony he was dressed in a sailor- 
suit. The Board School authorities made 
every allowance for him, indeed the head- 
master was so concerned that he resolved 
one evening to drop in upon the Wants, 
and make sure that the convalescent was 
being given a fair chance. 

He found George half undressed in 
front of a fire, and a tall woman rubbing 
some strong-smelling lotion into his back. 
A working man looked up from a sporting 
paper discouragingly. 

“l’ve come to have a chat with you 
about George,” said the visitor, after he 
had made himself known. 

** Speak to ’er then,” Mr. Want replied, 
and returned to his reading. He was 


By a stroke of 


trying to spot the clubs that would survive 
the qualifying rounds for the English Cup. 
Mr. Want had kicked empty tins about the 
road in boyhood, and knew how football 
should be played. On all points connected 
with it he was a recognised authority, 
although, owing to there being no ground 
in the neighbourhood, it had never been 
his good fortune actually to witness a 
match. He gained his knowledge by 
evening study, and with this he allowed 
nothing to interfere. 

For some time the visitor and Mrs. 
Want conversed in an undertone. When 
the schoolmaster rose to go, Mr. Want 
pushed back his paper and rubbed the 
back of his head sorrowfully. What he 
wanted to suggest was that his seeming 
indifference during the interview had been 
only a veil to hide feelings more than 
ordinarily creditable and profound. 

** Har, Sir,” he said, ‘this affliction of 
George’s has bin a great sorrow to me— 
a great sorrow. I’m sure I carn’t think 
wot’s ter become of ’im when ’e grows 
up—unless, maybe, ’e ‘ll do fur a clurk. 
That’s it. Anyone can see ’e’ll never be 
fit fur a day’s honest work. ’E’ll ’ave to 
sit at a desk hall ’is life and be aclurk. Jest 
a blooming clurk.” 

A couple of minutes later Mr. Want had 
obtained forgetfulness of his trouble in 
study (there is nothing like work in these 
cases), but the woman meditated upon the 
speech all the evening. 

“I suppose there is no chance of your 
*avin’ made a mistake ?” she asked at last, 
almost timidly. ‘‘George there will never be 
fit for a day’s work, neversolongas’e lives?” 

‘“* Look at ’im fur yerself,” said the man, 
pointing to a cot in the corner of the 
room. Although asleep, the child’s face 
was drawn by pain. A white hand, almost 
transparent, it was so thin, hung down 
over the blanket. 

‘‘What kind of a workin’ man is goin’ 
to be made out of that ?” 

The woman’s eyes clouded. 

“*E carn’t stand fur a’arf hour without 
turnin’ faint,” the man continued reproach- 
fully. 
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Mrs. Want went across and busied her- 
self making the child more comfortable. 
The working man took up his position so 
as to absorb in his own person the entire 
heat from the grate, and lapsed into an 
abyss of self-pity. 

“I ’ad oped,” he said, “ naturally, fur 
George to follow my own trade. Orfen 
when I’ve bin goin’ to work I’ve seen ’im, 
as it were, by my side, straight as a scaffold 
pole, goin’ to the same job as me, and 
proud and ’appy to carry ’is father’s tools. 
Now ’e’ll be jest a clurk, nothin’ but a 
mere clurk.” 

Mrs. Want had finished rearranging the 
tumbled clothes, but she did not look 
round. She had fancied that George 
would one day become a foreman. 

The following morning Mrs. Want broke 
the news to the street, knowing the value 
of the first word in such matters, and 
having no faith in her husband’s ability to 
keep his grief to himself. To avert pity 
she represented the departure as an 
ambitious dream put into her head by 
George’s astounding cleverness. 

“?Ow cum you to think of it, Mum ?” 
asked a woman respectfully. ‘If George 


’ad belonged to me, I might ’ave looked at 
‘im for a lifetime without discoverin’ that 
*e was different to hanybody else.” 

Mrs. Want smiled indulgently. ‘“‘You’d 


‘ave found out quick enough when you 
*eard ’im tork. Some of the things that 
child ’as said—well, there!” She threw 
up her hands in despair of doing justice to 
such conversational excellence. ‘‘’E don’t 
say "is best things before strangers,” she 
added. 

“When I’ve’eard ’im,” said a woman 
with weak eyes, ‘’e ’as bin arskin’ the 
boys not to thump ’!m on ’is bad back. | 
carn’t say I noticed anythink remarkable 
in the way ’e did it.” 

** George will be in a rare ’igh standard,” 
said a woman who happened to know 
that the future clerk still languished in the 
first. 

Mrs. Want did not attempt to hide her 
son’s position, but explained it on the 
ground of his love of lessons. He had 
been hiding his talents for fear lest his 
period of schooling should be ‘curtailed. 
‘You should ’ave seen George’s face 
yesterday, when Mr. Want promised, 
‘owever ’igh’e might get, to let ’im stay 
on the full time.” 

** And now, of course, we shall see him 
shoot ahead,” said the woman from the 
next floor spitefully. 

“‘It don’t take sich a power of. learnin’ 
to be a clurk,” said the owner of a-small 
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washing connection. ‘* Hall they ’ave to 
do is to write and hadd figgers, and I de 
that myself.” 

“It’s not the adding,” said a man who 

had intruded into the conference; * it’s 
makin’ the figgers cum the same. Some 
of them clurks could do a sum as many as 
a dozen times, and only ’ave one arnser. 
One arnser for a dozen times! That’s 
where they do us—makin’ the figgers cum 
the same.” 
‘* Where I lived before,” said a woman, 
a boy becum a clurk. ’E wos in the 
seventh standard when ’e left school, and 
went on learnin’ after that.” 

‘*I didn’t know there was anything to 
learn after the seventh standard,” said the 
man, and this was the general idea. 

‘**’Ow will that suit your George ?” said 
the weak-eyed woman sympathetically. 

‘* First-rate,” replied Mrs. Want, moving 
away. She did not wish to hear any more. 
She was committed to quite enough as it 
was. 

The conference left Mrs. Want ill at 
ease. Even clurking, it seemed, demanded 
other qualifications than incapacity for 
manual toil. There seemed a strong 
chance of George’s becoming nothing at 
all. Supposing, when the time arrived for 
his leaving school, it should find him with 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh standards— 
those educational peaks—unscaled. Her 
heart sank at the prospect. She resolved 
to make the young climber amend his 
somewhat leisurely gait, her own credit 
demanding that the improvement should 
begin immediately. 

When George came home from school 
his progress was made the subject of 
searching investigation. ‘The examiner 
was entirely illiterate, but the importance 
of this fact can easily be rated too high. 
Mrs. Want made little noises with her 
tongue against. her teeth, and seemed 
depressed by each of her son’s answers, 
and it is difficult to see what the most 
erudite parent could have done more. 
Her grief at hearing that in geography he 
was only doing South America was so 
poignant that the boy was reduced to the 
verge of tears. 

““Wot’s the game ?” Mr. Want inquired 
when he came home. 

George, ink-splashed to the roots of his 
hair, was sprawling over the table. Mrs. 
Want explained that if George was to be 
promoted a standard in January, the best 
use would have to be made of the inter- 
vening time. 

‘If it means turnin’ this into a night- 
school, I’d sooner’ave’im stop where ’e is.’* 
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“You kin read jest as well in the arm- 
cheer,” said his wife, knowing where the 
shoe pinched. The workman doubted 
whether it could be done. Hitherto his 
method had been to read with his head 
between his hands, and the newspaper, 
opened to its fullest, covering the whole 
table. Another position he feared would 
not be so favourable to concentration of 
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He was not insensible, either, to the charm 
of sitting in judgment upon the work of-a 
better performer. He drew the chintz- 
covered easy-chair toward the fire and 
settled himself down, supporting his feet 
against the top bar of the grate. The 
Clurk sat at the further side of the table 
with a lighted candle immediately in front 
of him, and holding a football paper 


HE READ DELIBERATELY, IN A THIN, HIGH-PITCHED VOICE. 


mind. Mrs. Want suggested that George 
should read the paper aloud. “I should 
like to ear a bit of noose myself, and it 
‘ud do ’im a power of good if you’d take 
im up when ’e went wrong.” 

“Tf it’s to ’elp ’is schoolin’, I don’t 
mind,” said Mr. Want, who, in spite of a 
surly manner, was always willing to give 
up a little personal discomfort to do any- 
one a good turn. Individual study, after 
all, was a little wearing to the elbows. 
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within an. inch of his eyes. He read 
deliberately, in a thin, high-pitched voice, 
breaking up all doubtful words into their 
component syllables. Now and again, 
when Mr. Want felt sure of his ground, 
the recital would be enlivened by an 
interruption. 

“Smith turned the ball over to John- 
son, ’00, ne-go-ti-a-ting a difficult angel ” 
(the reader looked up apprehensively, but 
his father continued to smoke calmly), ‘‘’ad 
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the mis-for-tune to strike the upright 
and 

“Stop! Wot’s the hupright ?” 

George made a bad guess, and his father 
had the satisfaction of setting him right. 

The evening was a sample of many that 
came after. Mr. Want threw himself into 
this branch of his son’s education with 
enthusiasm, buying all the football papers, 
and not allowing so much as an editorial 
to be skipped. His zeal made it the more 
regrettable that he should have misunder- 
stood entirely the object of these readings. 
He rarely criticised George’s pronuncia- 
tion or elocution, and if he entertained 
ideas on the subject of voice-production, 
he kept them carefully to himself. He had 
it firmly in his mind that it was the sub- 
ject matter that signified. He examined 
George on the lives of celebrated players 
as set forth in interviews, and would ask 
how many goals some dissatisfied club 
would have scored with their own referee, 
and other questions even more difficult and 
abstruse. 

**Blowed if these clurks kin do any- 
thing,” he would exclaim when George 
had to give one of these conundrums up. 
The woman regretted ever having taken 
Mr. Want into her plans. The loss of the 
evenings reduced her educational scheme 
toashadow. To perfect George in writing 


and arithmetic was as high now as she 


dare aim. In the latter study she judged 
compound addition to be the prime need. 
There was one fearful problem she would 
dictate, the whole contents of a borrowed 
washing-book, including mention of the 
garments (George used to wonder whether 

there might not be some, as yet unmastered, 

table for dealing with these), and she 
would compare his answers with the 
original pencillings. Alas! they never 
coincided. Clearly, the clerical faculty of 
making figures come the same had yet to 
be acquired. 

In writing the outlook was brighter. 
Acting upon the advice of a stationer, 
Mrs. Want had entered her son upon a 
course of green-covered copy - books. 
Starting with straight strokes (within the 
compass of anyone), the student was 
conducted, by sixteen equal steps, to 
ornamented copperplate. Mrs. Want pur- 
chased the series. Buying them thus, she 
was able to obtain the sixteen for one- 
and-a-penny—a moderate price to pay for 
the acquisition of such caligraphy. Here 
was a prospect George could understand, 
and he buckled to with a will. The first 
book was finished in a little over a week. 
He filled the second in five days. Without 
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pausing to blot its last page, -he threw 
himself upon the third. His mother, who 
was watching him, was at her brightest : 
she forgot the washing-book discrepancies 
and the football nonsense. She .saw 
George passing the standards hand over 
hand, and already qualified for his new 
calling. The obstacles in the way had 
raised her opinion of it enormously. 

Meanwhile, the neighbours had been 
following George’s progress with the 
deepest interest, the subject of his mind 
dividing them into hostile camps. At first 
the tendency to scoff had been universal ; 
but lately a good many things had come 
to light. Chance visitors had surprised 
the Clurk amusing himself with sums, and 
it had become public property that he sat 
up of nights reading his newspaper like a 
man. Mr. Want’s football extravagance 
gave rise to a legend. On Saturday even- 
ings people had seen him going home with 
different coloured papers in his hand. The 
child, said they, entertained political 
opinions in antagonism to his father’s, 
and insisted upon being supplied with 
literature in harmony with his own views. 
Those who had listened upon the stair- 
case said it was as good as a play the way 
George would go on reading aloud from 
his newspaper, ‘trying, no doubt, to bring 
the old man round. The child had all the 
best of the exchanges. It was rarely that 
Mr. Want was able to find anything to 
read in reply. Even those who belonged 
to Mr. Want’s political party were hoping 
to hear of his perversion. 

People were always waylaying George 
as he returned from school, with a view of 
putting his abilities to the test. He soon 
learned to recognise the interviewer’s note, 
and a genial hail would send him scamper- 
ing, like a startled rabbit, towards cover; 
but it was not always that he managed to 
escape. There was one question that was 
accepted in the street as a touchstone of 
native shrewdness. Given the price of a 
herring and a half as three halfpence, how 
many could be bought fora shilling? At 
one time or other George must have given 
every number up to twenty (with the 
exception of twelve) in answer to this 
problem. Whatever he said the ques- 
tioner found his preconception justified. 
‘“* Did you ’ear that,” one remarked, when 
the child had gone away. “’E said nine. 
’E’s got no more mind than a hinfunt in 
petticuts.” 

The same reply sent an admirer into 
ecstasies. 

** That ’s about all you would get, depend 
upon it, and might think yo’rself lucky not 








to be cheated out of more, perticiler if it 
’appen to be ’orf a barrer. Jest fancy a 
little chap ’is hage takin’ notice of that.” 

When he soared too high friendly 
criticism recognised a genius for market- 
ing. 

“Sixteen! Well, if you stuck out I 
wouldn’t be surprised but wot you’d get 
them.” 

On the whole the street preferred its 
mathematics a little mixed. 

There was another problem about the 
quantity of rats a given number of cats 
could dispose of in twenty minutes, that 
while it raised an interesting point in 
natural history, was valueless as a test 
by reason of no one being acquainted with 
the answer. 

All this discussion had the effect of 
making Mrs. Want more resolute. The 
very thought of failure with all those eyes 
upon her was intolerable. Not content 
with what was being done, she formulated 
a plan for squeezing every ounce out of 
George in the Christmas holidays. It 
included the engagement of a thirteen- 
year-old nephew, a boy of unfathomed 
appetite, who could be bribed to anything 
by promise of something to eat, in the 
capacity of private coach. In the mean- 
time her own standard became more 
exacting. In writing, for instance, she 
insisted upon George following the direc- 
tions upon the back of the copy-book. 
The unwonted effort to sit and hold his 
pen like the gentleman there depicted 
gave him cramp in the fingers. When his 
mother was out of sight he must some- 
times have relapsed into his first style, or 
tears could not have fallen, as they did, 
upon his penholder, and running down 
into the nib rendered the succeeding 
characters pale and indistinct. It was the 
absence of outlook that crushed him. The 
‘‘when I am a man” in a boy’s heart will 
pull him through anything. In the past 
George had found the extremes of pain 
and weariness bearable, thinking of the 
burly insensible working man into whose 
image a few years would see him trans- 
formed. Mr. Want had often complained 
of the way the child’s eyes followed him 
about. One little amenity of George’s was 
entirely self-acquired. Before going to 
bed he made a point of going up and 
shaking hands with his father. The huge 


fist closing round his own tiny one always 
produced a feeling of surprised pleasure. 
*“*?Ow that boy worships ’is father,” said 
Mrs. Want enviously, when it was really 
George shaking hands with his grown self. 
Since the schoolmaster’s visit the habit 
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had been given up. The “’E’ll ’ave to sit 
at a desk hall ’is life and be a clurk” had 
spoilt a picture. George felt the putting 
away of his dream so much that it was 
inevitable that, sooner or later, he should 
discover the step to be unnecessary. He 
remembered that the trouble had begun 
with the assertion of his incapacity for 
honest work, and argued that he had only 
to show himself fit for something for it to 
disappear. He began to look out fora 
situation. It was a common thing in the 
street, though George had never done it, 
for children to hire themselves out in their 
play hours to busy neighbours. Some- 
times the remuneration for their services 
would run as high as twopence a week. 
They entered these positions lightly, with- 
out consulting their parents, and resigned 
directly the duties began to pall. Occa- 
sionally they were dismissed, the latter fate 
about this time befalling the child who had 
the job of taking the baby from a coal- 
shop out for daily exercise and fresh air. 

When George went round to apply for 
the post his reception was not encouraging. 

“We don’t want hany clurks ’ere,” said 
the woman, who was no friend to the 
Wants. 

“1 ain’t going to be a clurk.” 

The woman turned round and went on 
with what she had been doing. 

‘I kin carry the baby all right.” 

“Not you.” 

“I’ve a muscle,” said George, getting 
in front of her and bending his arm. 

The woman sniffed incredulously. 
““Them other children won’t play with 
me.” 

There was more in this. Finally she 
consented to allow George a day on trial. 
He left the shop with the baby in his 
arms, no young mother ever prouder or 
more radiant. He walked down Bempton 
Street conscious that his employer's eye 
followed him. Then he turned a corner 
and leaned against a wall. He almost 
began to regret his precipitancy. By 
waiting, possibly a smaller infant might 
have been secured, or one less apt to 
become lead after fifty yards. He was 
obliged to put his burden down for a few 
minutes. ‘Then he started on the return 
journey, clasping the babe, in wrestling 
fashion, round the shoulders. It was his 
intention to march past the coal-shop and 
take a good rest in the seclusion of his 
own passage. At a critical moment his 
strength gave out, and he was compelled 
to sit down on a doorstep within full view 
of the shop. The baby, whom George 
was beginning to regard with contempt, 
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sat upon his knee. Its abnormal fatness, 
goggle eyes, and, above all, its detestable 
trick of bubbling at the mouth, aroused 
his aversion and scorn. His employer 
caught sight of them. 

‘You Want!” she screamed across the 
road, “‘I don’t pay to hev my child sit 
down. He kin do that at ’ome.” 

George rose with a sigh. This time he 
managed to get the weight well on to his 
shoulder. It seemed a bit lighter this 
way. Then he had pains down the back, 
and went shaky at the knees. Once a 
sudden coldness at the forehead warned 
him to put down his load and recline upon 
the nearest step. It was a cruel struggle, 
persevered in the more desperately that 
there was an internal foe to be overcome, 
a voice that told him he was not as other 
children, that his father’s prophecy had 
been true after all. He was heartened 
wonderfully by hearing a girl anathematise 
the weight of a baby brother. 

George returned to the coal-shop at 
half-past five, and the woman admitted 
grudgingly that he would do. Reaching 
home, he explained his lateness on the 
ground of having been kept in. Some of 
the other falsehoods he told in the course 
of the week were less specious. Mrs. Want 
was in despair. Between truancy and 
football home training was at a standstill. 


The child’s obstinacy was proof against 
entreaties and even tears. One day George 
came home at the right time, his mother 
having waited outside the Board school, 
but the ruse broke down when it was tried 


a second time. On her way back from 
this fruitless errand Mrs. Want saw the 
delinquent disappearing round a corner. 
A large-headed baby was hanging over 
his shoulder. She did not attempt to 
follow, though she could easily have over- 
taken them. Her thoughts had travelled 
back four years to a baby of her own that 
had died at the age of ten and a half 
months (folks took him for eleven), for 
whom her arms ached still. It touched 
her to find that George felt it in the same 
way, and had been reduced to borrowing a 
strange baby to carry up and down. There 
had been times when, but for fear of 
ridicule, she would have adopted some 
such expedient herself. How all these 
years, she thought, George must have 
been envying the other children their 
loads! The boy was struck when he came 
in by the curious way his mother looked 
at him. It was obvious that she did not 
credit his rehearsed falsehood, and this 
being so, it bothered him her not being 
cross. When she went so far as to venture 
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a caress, he was convinced that she was 
going to be ill. It was a relief to think 
that the period for thwarting her was 
nearing its close. 

George awoke the following morning to 
the blissful consciousness that the holidays 
had really begun. He meant it to be his 
last day with the baby. When he had de- 
monstrated that as regards ability to work 
he stood upon exactly the same footing as 
the other children, he would resign. The 
week’s wages in his hand was the proof 
he waited for. He managed to slip out 
immediately after breakfast, being anxious 
to put in a long morning to make 
amends for the afternoon he had been 
compelled to miss. He felt almost friendly 
towards the baby, receiving it into his arms 
for the last time. It was a wonderful 
morning, a December foretaste of spring, 
and the street was looking its very 
brightest. Every woman who had a door 
stood at it, and the others leaned out of 
windows. The pavement was dotted with 
figures jigging up and down to the clamour 
of a piano-organ. Boys shoved and 
shouted in the middle of the road, and 
from the great thoroughfare that runs at the 
bottom came a faint roar of tradesmen and 
costermongers crying their wares. George’s 
heart went out to it all. How during those 
weeks of enforced study and seclusion 
he had sickened for the street’s live- 
liness and din! If he could only have found 
someone to whom he might confide these 
thoughts, and the baby from time to time, 
his happiness would have been complete. 
“Oh, you’re too grand for us,” the 
children said in reply to his advances, 
Even those who had no quarrel with the 
Clurk could not resist a sarcasm at once so 
crushing and obvious. In spite of these 
rebuffs George found it very pleasant 
being out in the warm fresh air (those 
who have most experience of Bempton 
Street air refer to it as fresh—its detractors 
are strangers invariably), and he discovered 
a really admirable place for sitting down. 
Situated in the heart of Bempton Street, it 
was as secure from observation as though 
it had been in another parish. The 
retreat was simply a flight of frayed stone 
steps leading to an unoccupied basement, 
so precipitous that the climb back usually 
undid about fifty per cent. of the benefit 
gained from the preceding rest. As the 
morning wore on an increasing proportion 
of George’s time was spent there, until at 
last he was only emerging at long intervals 
to make an ostentatious parade, to and 
fro, past his employer’s shop. This 
accomplished, he disappeared once more 
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beneath the surface. Having nothing 
there with which to occupy his eyes but 
a dozen or so wicked-looking steps, his 
thoughts turned, naturally, to accidents. 
He pictured himself falling down the 
whole flight, and wondered what position 
his limbs would take in the cramped area 
at the bottom—a form of amusement that 
did not tend to make the subsequent 
ascent particularly speedy. 

When the cattle-market clock struck 
twelve the Clurk said good-bye to this 
Laven. He wanted the last half-hour of 
his engagement to be above reproach. 
Having got so near to victory he was not 
disposed to leave anything to chance. 
Ascending he was so occupied planting 
his steps securely as not to notice the 
racket of a dozen boys struggling on the 
pavement above. He had just gained the 
top step when one of them cannoned into 
him, knocking him headlong into the area. 
He gave one cry as the edge of a step 

caught his injured back, and then lay, just 
as he had seen himself, a distorted heap 
under the window. 

When George next opened his eyes he 
found himself in his own room. A strange 
gentleman was bending over the bed. 

** Shell I hev ?” he began faintly ; 
but the doctor seemed to know exactly 
what he wanted to say. 

“You will never be a clurk,” he replied. 


The invalid dropped off to sleep again, 


smiling. He had been afraid the accident 
might have spoilt his plan. 

He awoke again an hour or so later, 
and the slight noise brought Mrs. Want to 
his side. 

“Wot is it, dear?” She could see 
that there was something upon his mind. 
‘“‘If it’s the baby, he wasn’t hurt at all. 
You dropped him before you fell.” 

George displayed very little interest. 

** Your wages ?” 

The child’s eyes sparkled. 

‘‘Mrs. Peters sent round this,” said 
Mrs. Want, holding up a bright shilling, 
which the woman from the coal-shop had 
given, partly as a thank-offering. 

The child’s fingers closed round the 
coin reverentially ; but there was still an 
appeal in his eyes. 

_ The doctor sez you must be kep’ 
quiet.” The words gave the wished-for 
clue. 

**°E sez I will niver be a clurk.” 

Wwoer.” 

George could see the cords tighten in 
his mother’s throat. 

‘The doctor said it for certain. You’re 
glad, ain’t you?” 
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“‘ Yes.” 

The invalid disengaged his hand from 
hers. ‘“‘ You’ve hurt it,” he said, survey- 
ing the injured member ruthfully. 

Mrs. Want did not catch the words. 
She was standing with her back to the 
bed. As an excuse for not turning round 
she walked across the room and busied 
herself tying up the whole of the educa- 
tional paraphernalia, including some books 
her nephew had sent round, into a neat 
parcel. ‘‘There’ll be no more use for 
them,” she said, thinking aloud. 

George hugged himself. The week 
with the baby had accomplished every- 
thing he had hoped. It was a golden day: 
kind messages, accompanied in some cases 
by presents, kept coming up, and but for 
the woman on the first floor who waylaid 
callers upon the staircase and turned them 
back, the sick-room would never have been 
clear. A couple of street boys got round 
her by representing themselves as George’s 
bosom friends. They did not stop long, 
doing little more than put their heads 
round the door; but long enough to 
remark ‘‘ Wot cher?” to the sufferer with 
unmistakable friendliness. George’s cousin, 
the educationist, came round about mid- 
day, bringing with him a couple of cocoa- 
nuts (he had been given money for grapes, 
but had his own notions of what was likely 
to strike a juvenile eye), and was so con- 
cerned to see George lyi ing there that he 
went away without even hinting at the 
desirability of something to eat. Before 
the afternoon was over, the table was quite 
heaped with flowers and fruits. George 
was pleased, but it all seemed perfectly 
explicable. The street was coming round 
to him because he was going to be well 
and strong. Some years before a philan- 
thropist had rescued him from the hands 
of his schoolfellows. 

““What were they hitting you for? 
good man inquired. 

** The boys don’t like me.” 

“Why should they dislike you ?” 

**Becos I have got a bad back.” 

The converse seemed equally natural. 

There is no cynicism so thoroughgoing 
as that of a wronged child. 

All day long the invalid was listening for 
his father, who, however, did not leave 
work before the usual time. Coming up 
Bempton Street, Mr. Want walked like a 
stricken man. He regarded his affliction 
as a pedestal whereon he would stand and 
be gazed at by the neighbours with com- 
passionate awe. Outside the rag-shop a 
woman stopped him and expressed regret 
for the accident. The working man drew 


” the 
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a hand heavily across his eyes. Someone 
emerging from his house at the moment, 
she hurried off to secure the latest bulletin, 
and never gave him another thought. 
Obviously her sympathy had really been 
for the child. A  parent’s feelings, it 
seemed, were considered of no account. 
The same idea was emphasised by his 
wife’s greeting. She was awaiting him on 


THE CLURK. 


responsible for his sitting down by the bed- 
side and allowing George to take possession 
of his hand. ‘ You must stay there all the 
evening,” the woman had said; and 
although Mr. Want was accustomed to. 
treat women in the manner of the Grand 
Turk, there was that in her face now that 
made him unwilling to disobey. After 


a time, George fell asleep, passing from 


ALLOWING GEORGE TO TAKE POSSESSION OF HIS HAND. 


the first-floor landing. She expressed no 
solicitude as to how he was bearing up, but 
gave a number of directions for continuing 
George’s preposterous happiness. Mr. Want 
was not even allowed to commiserate him- 
self. 

“The doctor sez I shall never be a 
clurk,” the child whispered when his father 
approached him. 

In accordance with his wife’s prompting, 
the workman mumbled something about 
being very glad. The same authority was 


the rosy present to a vision of the 
bright future it pointed to, and awoke to 
find the dream seated by his bed. Then 
he dozed again. Thus slipped by the last 
hours of George’s great day. Shortly 
after nine he fell into a deep sleep, and 
Mr. Want crept away to his club. Mrs. 
Want took his place and sat for some time 
staring blankly at the opposite wall. She 
was wondering how George would bear it 
when he learned that he was bedridden 
for life. 
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(“INCE first human intelligence awoke 


to the realisation of the fact that 
there might be something in existence 
beyond the limited surroundings which it 
had been accustomed contentedly to con- 
sider its world, not only has the passion 
for exploration developed from infancy into 
a gigantic manhood, but first as proofs of 
the veracity of what might have been con- 
sidered travellers’ tales, next as courtly 
gifts to sovereigns, and later for profit and 
instruction have the denizens of savage 
lands been transported to the centres of 
civilisation and commerce. 

As far back as the régime of Assyrian 
monarchs, the large collection of wild 
beasts herded for sport in the vast gardens 
of Nineveh and Babylon rendered a prom- 
enade in the royal domain a dangerous 
enterprise even for the court favourite. 
The treasures of Africa and Asia were 
poured out at the foot of the throne of 
Solomon ; while later the Roman amphi- 
theatre offered a wholesale market for 
all sorts of the larger carnivora, which 
butchered each other, gladiator or 
Christian, with a savage impartiality, to 
make a Roman holiday. In medizval times 


STEWART. 


the possession of a collection of lions and 
tigers was apparently as necessary an adjunct 
to royal dignity as the crown itself; and 
now, in our more enlightened days, large 
collections of strange animals, birds, and 
reptiles are. carefully preserved for public 
edification. 

As there are, however, millions of our 
fellow-countrymen who even in these days 
of cheap excursions have neither the time 
nor the means to visit the Metropolis—ad- 
mitting, in short, the practical impossi- 
bility of every Mahomet visiting the 
mountain—enterprising speculators have 
for years solved the difficulty by bringing 
the mountain to the village Mahomet in 
the form ofa travelling ‘“‘ Zoo,” menagerie, 
or, in the parlance of our boyhood, wild- 
beast show. 

It is of the difficulties encountered in 
the collecting and launching of such a 
peripatetic zoological exhibition that this 
paper treats. 

When first my friend broached to me 
the intelligence that he was about to start 
a travelling menagerie, I trembled for 
him, as I had always heard that animals 
in show business spelt that disastrous 
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word of four letters which a late theatri- 
cal manager attributed to Shakspere in 
dramatic speculation. It was, however, 
with intense interest that I accepted his 
invitation to watch the enterprise in its 
incipient stages. 

With sufficient capital to start with, the 
selection of animals on paper was not a 
difficult matter; but the inspection and 
purchase of them involved much journey- 
ing, much bargaining, and much risky 


A ZOO ON WHEELS. 


design for the proscenium of the show and 
the superintendence of its execution was 
an anxiety; for experience had taught my 
friend Mr. Webster (a name well known 
among showmen) that artists in this line 
are apt to place spots on their pictures of 
leopards and stripes on the tigers at so 
much a dozen ; while their stumpy, thick- 
set lions have such an overfed appearance 
as to deprive them of any ferocity of mien. 
It is not a delectable sight for the pur- 


Foes fon, Lions 


work for the veterinary surgeon. Simul- 
taneously with this came the preparing of 
suitable residences for them, the building 
of which was a matter of time and expense. 
As.many animals—fortunately this time all 
of one species—had to be selected for 
draught purposes ; a staff of men and busi- 
ness people, including, besides grooms 
and stablemen (used to menagerie work), 
a tent- master, a lion-tamer, and an 
elephant -master—not to mention the 
band—had to be engaged, and as each 
advertisement evoked on an average nearly 
a hundred applications, the weeding of 
this mass of correspondence was no easy 
matter. The choice of an attractive 


chaser to have constantly before his eyes 
the spectacle of a plethoric lion springing 
on to the back of a giraffe whose neck 
must, in proportion, be some thirty feet 
in length. These artistic blemishes were 
in a great measure absent from the grand 
front of what I will call for convenience’ 
sake, our show. 

All January and February the large 
yellow wagons were in course of erection, 
the contractors hurrying the work on as 
there was a prospect of a mild and early 
spring. It would be rather awkward if the 
miscellaneous live stock were to arrive 
before their habitations were complete and 
free from the smell of paint. We could 
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scarcely put the lions out to disport them- 
selves in the meadows, for the days of the 
Millennium are not yet, and till such time 
the authorities and others might object. 
At last our colony of twenty-four animal- 
wagons, besides those for baggage, fodder, 
and living, was congregated at our base of 
operations, a small town in Monmouth- 
shire, where our chief concentrated his 
forces for the invasion of South Wales. 
Presently the animals began to arrive in 
packing-boxes of abnormal thickness and 
no mean weight, and it was amusing to 
note the sighs of relief with which the rail- 
way servants yielded up their formidable 
charges. Although there was absolutely 
no risk—for the animals were actually more 
secure in the boxes than in the cages, as 
was afterwards proved—yet a sullen growl 
or roar from a crate in his immediate 
vicinity is apt to make a man look to the 
fastenings, if duty or the exigencies of 
railway - travelling prevent his retiring to 
a safe distance. ‘There is an inevitable 
element of cruelty in the conveyance of 
dangerous animals, as in the interests of 
public safety the space in which they are 
confined must be so limited as to preclude 
the use of theirlimbs. They arrive, there- 
fore, cramped, bewildered, and utte rly 


cowed, and it is almost as difficult to get 
them out of the boxes as it was to get 


them in. 

The introduction of the lions to each 
other was a scene of some excitement, 
but they fortunately settled down in 
amicable fashion after their first astonish- 
ment was over. We were not so fortunate 
with the leopards, w ho, evidently attributed 
their recent discomfoft mutually to each 
other, and in spite of the application of 
iron rakes, they lashed themselves into a 
state of demoniacal fury; their language 
seemed about the worst in the feline 
vocabulary, and finally, with a _ simul- 
taneous spring, they grappled, rolled over 
each other, and fought with tooth and 

nail. ‘* Part ’em! Part ’em!” roared 
poor Mr. Webster, in whose memory the 
invoices were very fresh. “If anything 
happens to them, there’s seventy pounds 
gone wollop!” Nothing serious did 
happen, and it was most extraordinary to 
notice how little damage those terrible 
teeth and mighty clawed paws had perpe- 
trated. We all expected to find them 
terribly lacerated. It was amusing later, 
when peace had been established, and 
each provided with a shin of beef (or 
horse, this deponent sayeth not), to observe 
them licking their wounds, and looking 
quite domesticated in the operation. 
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There was a comical resemblance in 
the arrival of the elephants, camels, and 
the zebra to the entrance of the fortunate 
representatives of their species into the 
Ark. The contemptuous indifference of 
the dromedaries reminded me of his 
lordship’s late arrival at the tenants’ ball, 
really very condescending to put in an 
appearance at ail. The exemplary 
docility of the elephants formed a striking 
contrast to the stubborn pertinacity of the 
zebra’s efforts to escape, which consisted 
chiefly of an all round lashing out with his 
hind feet, which immediately secured for 
him an ample space for exercise. 

At last all was ready, the organisation 
complete; war was declared against the 
pockets of the inhabitants of South Wales, 
and early in March we crossed the frontier. 

Those who in the study of military 
history have felt surprise at the very few 
miles a day covered by an army on its 
march, should travel with a menagerie on 
an indifferent road. The shoes that are 
shed, the ordinary obstructions of the 
track, the eccentricities of some of the 
draught animals, all tend to render the 
earlier journeys of a tour painfully slow, 
and unreliable as to time. 

We made our first stop in fairly punctual 
time, however, and pitched on good 
ground. We were, indeed, the observed 
of ail observers, the miners turning out in 
crowds to see us, it being the dinner-hour 
of those above ground. Even the bright 
sunshine could scarce invest either the 
town or the surrounding country with any- 
thing approaching beauty. Perhaps it 
looked more dreary to us as we had just 
left the beautiful Wye. Webster, with the 
enthusiasm of the showman rising far 
above any esthetic considerations, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Never mind, there’s money 
here!” He was correct in his surmise, 
for hour after hour a stream of people 
passed before the cages, and a large 
volume might be filled with the remarks 
they made; some of them so primitive 
that to repeat them here would lay the 
writer open to a charge more flattering to 
his inventive genius than to his veracity. 
There was only one drawback to our enjoy- 
ment of what was an unqualified financial 
success and a quite triumphal com- 
mencement of the enterprise, and that 
was one shared alike by man and 
beast—everything smelt and tasted of coal- 
dust. 

The sun, which had smiled upon us for 
fully a fortnight, and had thus lured us 
into the belief that spring had actually set 
in, treacherously deserted us on the night 
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of our first day’s exhibition. The super- 
fluous lights had scarcely been extinguished 
before an ominous rattle upon the roof 
informed us that a sharp shower was doing 
its best to test the waterproof qualities of 
our new covering. Hardlyhad we got under 
way when the shower developed into a 
drenching rain, which converted the roads 
into black quagmires. Every moment it 
was apparent that the strain on the horses 
was becoming greater. At first Webster 
and I congratulated ourselves on the 
possession of a commodious living-wagon, 
the constant pattering and_ splashing 
on the roof of which only made us 
appreciate more heartily the comfort 
within. But in a very short time the 
numerous checks and the consequent 
concussion which each occasioned, coupled 
with Webster’s anxiety as_ proprietor, 
induced us to don our macintoshes 
and thick-soled boots, and dodge from 
one wagon to another to see that all was 
well. The cold had become intense, and 
an extra long stoppage involved a walk, 
or rather stumble, right along the line of 
march; only to be informed when we 
reached the head of the column that our 
guide had lost his way. 

We happened to be the rear-guard that 
night, so that we had almost a quarter-of- 
a-mile walk; now slipping down towards a 


ditch of unknown depth, anon brought up 


suddenly against the corner of a wagon 
out of the line, and then we were com- 
pelled to stand for over an hour ankle- 
deep in mud while our pilot ascertained 
his locality. I cannot say that we were any 
less exasperated when he returned after a 
reconnaissance with a beaming and stream- 
ing face and told us ‘it was all right!” 

To give an itinerary of this eventful tour 
would occupy a space far beyond the 
limits of this article, but there are certain 
“moving accidents by flood and field” 
a record of which will be sufficient to 
illustrate some of the difficulties of con- 
veying a zoological collection from place 
to place. 

On one journey we only covered seven- 
teen miles in thirteen hours and a half, owing 
to two wagons being overturned by the 
wind, and when we arrived at our destina- 
tion we found that the ground which our 
agent had selected was ina hollow. The 
consequence was that the first wagon 
stuck, sank in the mire, and on the extra 
inducement of a powerful team being 
brought to bear, it overturned, much to 
the disgust of the inmates, who made their 
grievances known like very Socialists. 
Boards were laid down and the caravan 
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righted. Number two advanced, and, in 


. Spite of great and elaborate precautions, 


shared the same fate. Number three 
having followed suit, the ground was con- 
demned and the show abandoned. Night 
after night the wind continued to blow 
a hurricane, and again and again were 
wagons capsized on the road. On one 
occasion a very droll development followed 
the “‘upending ” of a carriage. The usual 
stoppage took place and the usual inquiries. 
were made, information reaching us that 
the monkey-cage had come to grief and 
was lying in the road with one end “ stove 
in.” W ebster, full of ardour, dashed along 
the line, and climbing with alacrity on to 
the uppermost side of the wagon peered 
over the injured end. Imagine his horror 
when he found himself face to face with a 
leopard, which was looking up at him out 
of the darkness. I never saw a man skip 
down into a muddy road on a dark night 
with such agility. In an agitated voice he 
called for the lion-tamer, and all was soon 
made right. On my chaffing him he 
replied: ‘‘ No, hang it all! I don’t mind 
monkeys, but I pay another fellow to take 
the risk of the beasts of prey!” 

To give some further idea of the force 
of the wind, I may relate that one night 
when we were sitting, well, very nearly 
trembling in our living-wagon, and when 
it was impossible to hear each other 
speak, we were alarmed by a double or 
treble thud on the roof, as though we 
were striking against some overhanging 
boughs. The commotion was afterwards 
ascertained to have been caused by an 
empty barrel which had been blown off 
one of the foremost wagons, and had 
travelled on earth or through air for a dis- 
tance of over a mile and a half, the pro- 
cession being that night very much 
detached. 

At another place our agent, wishing to 
wipe out his former mistake, chose an 
admirable piece of ground for us, but 
unfortunately by the route we travelled it 
could only be approached by crossing a 
narrow river, and there was not a bridge 
for miles ; the only alternative was a feat 
of engineering skill which would have 
taxed the resources of the Royal Engineers, 
as we had no pontoons. After hours of 
labour we erected something resembling 
a bridge, and one or two wagons 
actually got over; but as there were about 
thirty. which did not achieve the task, and 
as one settled down gracefully in mid- 
stream, the attempt was abandoned. 

For nearly three weeks we were the 
sport of the elements, wind, of course, 
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being our greatest enemy. Many times 


we never attempted to spread the canvas; 
and more than once when we did, a terrible 
gust would either rend it or cause it to 
give such premonitory symptoms of a 
breakdown that we have had to give the 
money back to spectators and audiences 
who had just crowded the tent. 


I need 


not add that in many cases more money 
was returned than was taken. 

The better class spectators quite as often 
afforded as much amusement by their 
quaint remarks on and stranger inquiries 
about the animals as the simple miners in 
the coal and iron towns. One afternoon I 
found the lion-tamer surrounded by the 
schoolmistress, governesses, and older 
pupils of a ladies’ seminary, who anxiously 
inquired if the subjugation of the animals 
was the result of kindness; from ‘the 
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ingenuous smile on the face of our Ethiopian 
tamer I am afraid he was answering in the 
affirmative, and I trembled lest they might 
ask for an explanation of the lameness 
with which one of the lionesses was 
afflicted. The fact was that this royal 
lady had set on the tamer the moment he 
entered her den, and it was in self-defence 


entirely that he struck her with his loaded 
whip-handle, inflicting a simple fracture of 
one leg. A curious incident followed as 
a sequel to the adventure, which serves to 
illustrate the complexity of our nature. 
This man, who braved these beasts daily, 
and who entered with a light heart the 
cage of a really untamable lion, could not 
bear to hold the limb of the injured lioness 
while it was being set and she was lying 
under the influence of chloroform. 

The mention of an untamable lion, and 
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this is really not an exaggerated descrip- 
tion, reminds me of an occurrence illus- 
trative of the instinctive nobility of these 
animals. One of our employés having 
had a dispute with the manager, received 
notice to leave, whereupon he proceeded 
to drown his sorrows and imaginary 
wrongs in the flowing bowl. Returning 


after copious libations after the show was 
closed, he made his way, with what intent 
I cannot say, to the cage of the savage 
An alarm was immediately raised, 


lion. 


but when we arrived at the wagon, expect- 
ing to find him a mangled corpse, to our dis- 
may and subsequent amusement we found 
the man standing, thumb in armhole, in an 
utterly drunken attitude, and the noble 
beast at the other end of the cage eyeing 
him with unmitigated contempt. 

Now that I have told a story to the lion’s 
credit I must tell a little joke against him. 
Meeting in one town a theatrical company, 
many of the members of which were 
acquaintances, I invited them to the show. 
One, the old lady, had a droll habit, 
whenever she got the worst in an argu- 
ment, of raising her hand and saying in 
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a loud voice, “‘Hush!” On the morning 
of their visit something had irritated our 
lion, and he emitted roar on roar till one 
could literally not hear one’s own voice. 
Many were the wishes expressed for his 
silence, till at last my old friend walked 
up to the cage, and uttered her usual 
“Hush!” Completely astonished, the 
lion was mute, and then retired sullenly 
to a corner, where he lay in solemn silence 
for an hour afterwards. 

Before parting from the lions, I must 


relate the story of the escape of one ina 
town we visited in Somersetshire. Like 
wildfire the news spread through the little 
place that a lion was loose, and every 
house and shop was immediately shut up 
and barricaded. The tamer and, in fact, 
almost everybody connected with the show, 
set out on horse or foot to hunt the beast. 
When some of our horsemen had reached 
the outskirts, they encountered an old 
gentleman who was standing in his garden, 
gun in hand. 

‘What are you going to do with that ?” 
asked one of our people. 

“‘ Shoot that lion dead if he comes this 
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It’s a confounded 


” 


way. shame that 
such 

“There he is, governor!” exclaimed the 
wit of the party. In the twinkling of an 
eye that old gentleman was indoors, and a 
rattle of bolts and chains told our men 
that he was not hospitably inclined towards 
the lion at any rate. 

The poor beast was afterwards killed 
while drinking at a brook; and our con- 
sideration for the public safety in not 
incurring further risk by an attempted 
capture was rewarded by the rumour that 
the lion had died, and that the hunt and 
killing of him were merely an advertisement. 

Another valuable Seast we lost was a 
bear, which the tamer accidentally strangled 
when hauling it into position to have its 
nails cut. After skinning the animal our 
difficulty was to dispose of the carcase. 
After some hesitation, during which it 
began to make its presence felt un- 
pleasantly, we decided to bury it, which 
we did by dead of night; we had thought 
of casting it into the adjacent sea, but 
were afraid that such a foreign element 
might not be accepted by the coast- 
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guard as ordinary flotsam and jetsam. 
Twenty-four hours had scarcely passed 
when our domicile was invaded by the 
rural police, who professed to have 
their olfactory nerves offended, even 
through some four feet of loam. Per- 
emptorily we were commanded to exhume 
the carcase, but no alternative destination 
was suggested for it. Finally, we decided 
to cremate it; so calling all hands together 
we broke up some three pounds’ worth of 
timber we carried with us for various pur- 
poses, and pouring huge quantities of 
paraffin over it, placed poor Bruin on the 
pyre, and applied a light; the result was a 
conflagration which could be seen for 
miles, a diffusion of the odour of burnt 
flesh which could be smelt for miles, and 
a chronic taste of bear’s grease in the 
mouth which lasted for months. 

There are many other incidents which | 
would like to relate but must retain fora 
future occasion; but the foregoing will 
give some idea of the work, difficulties, 
pleasures, adventures, and anxieties con- 
nected with a 
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HER COMING. 


I shall know when she is coming, 
For the rosebuds will unfold, 
And the sun will ope his coffers 
And send down a shower of gold 
And a wave of joy will pass 
O’er the seas of emerald grass, 
And the wind will hold his breath 
When this way he wandereth. 
Every leaf shall gleam and glisten, 
All the streams stand still and listen 
To the coming of my queen. 


I shall feel when she is coming 

By the tumult in my blood, 

And the thronging in my pulses 

Of the rapturous red flood; 

And with love’s wings on my feet 

I shall fly to meet my sweet. 

Not a word shall then be spoken, 

But in silence, deep, unbroken, 

I shall hold her close and tender, 

And in one long kiss shall render 
My heart’s homage to my queen. 


M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 
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THE DEVIL’S 
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By MAX PEMBERTON. 


Y DIOS, Excellency; yonder is the 
great rock—how you say ’—Finis- 
terra; oh, yes, you shall see him well 
presently, and the wonderful sea and the 
great high mountain-hill all the way to 
Santander. You know Galicia, you know 
my country, Sefior—you have been to the 
great city not at all? Bueno! then I 
shall tell you things. Come this way, 
Milord, and let us sit ourselves where we 
shall see the fine ocean and the big, long, 
rolling waves, and the beautiful green 
waters. How they beat upon my Spain, 
Excellency! how they come roll, jump, 
tumble over the beautiful sands! Yet she 
laugh—what you say >—she cock the eye, 
so; for she is big and strong and great, 
and her mountains shall not be push aside. 
Mother of God, what a coast itis! How 
the little rocks stick up—you count one, 
two, three, hundert thousand—for to catch 
the ship! Oh, ah! the English ship pass 
by long far off—she go to where the world 
make the ball, Excellency; she sail round 
presently, so that her mens stand upon 
their heads. Duos de mi vida, the Padre 
says so—and how shall I sayno? Ojala! 
I am but a poor fisherman, and I know 
when the childrens cry for bread. 

Sit here, Excellency, and let the sea 
blow upon your face. To-day she is good 
to us, but when the winter com , 
purisima, she thunder, and is angry so 
that you hear her long far off, and her 
great wave run up the mountain, and 
she dash, dash, dash, and the body 
come next day and we bury him. I 
have buried many, Milord—one, two, 
three, hundert thousand; mens and 
womens and the little ones—white asleep 
and very cold—oh! God is good to the 
child in death, Sefior; she die and you 
not say that death; she sleep and wake 
presently—Ojala! But I tell you—she 
blow you off your leg, the wind ; and down 
there, where you see the Devil Cradle, she 
boil and beat and roar like all the trumpets 
of the world. Oh, I know him well, the 
Devil Cradle, and you shall know him too. 
He stand up—half, quarter, mile from the 
shore—what, you see him—all splash and 


white with water. Is he not like a basin 
that you Englishmans wash your hands in ? 
Muy bien, but he is bigger and you not 
wash there. God of my life! how many 
have die upon that rock, Sefior! Sit here 
with me and watch the winter day, and 
you shall see the old devil come up out of 
the sea to feed the little one with the body 
of poor fishermans. God witness if I 
speak truth. Never but once did a man 
set foot on that rock, /:xcellency, and live 
to tell the great tale. Valgame Dios, but 
he was a holy man, and the good God sent 
a saint. Oh, you shall hear about that 
presently. 

It was five year ago; the good summer 
weather when the great sea beat gentle 
upon the sand and the sun sparkle, 


sparkle, sparkle all day so that you say we 
we never have winter never 
We fishermans sing at our work; 


never die, 
more. 
our wives and children at home, they reap 
and play in the field ; all is good, no night 
then ; even the holy men upon the hill— 
you see the monastery, white and green, 
much high upon the mountain ?>—well, 
even the holy men who live there they get 
up and not say, “‘ How cold it is this 
mornings!” Oh, they up early, Excellency, 
very early to pray for you and me so that, 
by and the by, we have plenty money and 
give them some. Well, Don Alonso, he 
very holy man, very grave and big fat 
face, he their—what you say—capitan, 
padre, prior, procurador, first man over the 
other first mans, he come out one morning 
that beautiful summer to say his prayer 
upon the hill, and he walk, walk, walk up 
and down here where the beautiful airs 
blow; and he see the sparkle, sparkle 
of the sand and the great green mountain 
of Finisterra and the English ship going 
away long far off to where the world is not 
flat. Maria purisima, how glad he find 
himself then! how kind he think of you 
and me! how he say, “I pray for all poor 
sinner!” Yet he not laugh, not at all; he 
not dance, not at all; he too holy man for 
that. Ojala, if I was such a man like that! 

Muy bien, 1 will tell you, Excellency. 
Don Alonso, he walk long here and say 
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‘“ WHEN SHE SING, HE WANT TO SING; AND WHEN SHE PLAY THE GUITAR HE WANT TO DANCE.” 


his prayer, and presently he think it right 


time to go get breakfast. Oh, ah, he very 
hungry then, and he think how good, that 
fine summer weather, to see the wine in 
the glass and the egg upon the plate. 
Well, he turn round and walk a little way, 
when he hear someone sing—va/game 


Dios—the beautiful song, better much 
than the song of the night-bird; and he 
know presently that the song it come out 
of the little wood where the great trees 
grow ; and he say, “‘ I go to see who make 
the music”—for there is no one in San 
Marta—that how we call our village, 
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Excellency—there is no one in San Marta 
who can sing better than the night-bird. 
God of my life! they have throats like big 
black ravens. Well, he go to the wood, 
and what does he see but—how shall I 
tell >—one, two, three hundert—that is, 
Sefior, great, wide party of lady and 
gentleman; and, Holy Mother! they 
wear, oh yes, gold, and silver, and green, 
and blue, and white. And they so fine 
and great—rich caballeros from the city— 
and they laugh and sing; and one, she 
sing all for herself—gue “buena moza—she 
have the face of the angels, and her voice 
was like the voice of the wood-birds. 
“La la Ja, la la la,” she sing, and her 
jewels shine, and presently she drink 
wine, and the caballeros they cry, “‘ Brava! 
brava!” and they drink wines too; and 
Don Alonso, he say, ‘“‘Do I sleep?” and 
he pinch himself, for never once—no, not 
at all—have the stranger so fine come to 
our Spain hereabouts. 

Excellency, you may wait many a day 
upon these hills of Galicia before you 
shall see the face of brother. We are 
people to ourselves—gue /astima, we live 
and die and know nothing of the great 
city and the big world across the sea. 
Even the Padre he have forgot how the 
caballero talk, for he speak only with poor 
fisher folk, and we—ay Dios—you see what 
food we have and what clothe for the 
back. It is all the silence or the boom, 
boom, boom of the big ocean; you walk 
all day upon the hill and hear nothings but 
the cry of the shepherd and the grunt 
of the swine—one, two, three, hundert 
thousand. How then should Don Alonso 
carry himself when he spy sudden the fine 
company of caballeros and of lady mans? 
I tell you, he very much surprised, he very 
much confused, he say, me /o figuro, ‘‘ Good 
morning, lady and gentlemans, you are well 
come to the village of San Marta.” And 
they say, sabe Dios—oh, the fine com- 
pliment, the long big word, long as that ; 
and they call out very pleasant that Don 
Alonso shall take the wines with them; 
and he, he could not to refuse since the 
stranger come to the village; and he sit 
down, and the corks go pop, pop, pop, and 
the peoples say they here to visit Galicia 
thereabouts, and all merry as upon the day 
of the Rosary. 

Excellency, the fine company was very 
good to Don Alonso, especially the 
seforitas. As for the lady that sing— 





much better than the night-bird—she 
make herself gracious and cock the eye 
at him—so; and when she sing, he want 
to sing ; and when she play the guitar, he 
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want to dance—she so gay as that. But 
he remember what he is, and he good 
grave man, he not dance at all, nor sing, 
but drink the wines and ask the caballeros 
if the King still live—for he know nothing 
of the city, where he was not since—oh, 
long far off when he a boy. By and the 
by, out shines the big round sun, and all 
the peoples much hot; and Don Alonso, 
he cry that the wine very strong and bring 
blood to the head, and he cover himself 
with his—what you say ?—pocketchief— 
yes, that him—he cover himself with his 
pocketchief, and find nice sweet shade 
under the green tree, and he sleep. Oh, 
how good, Milord, to sleep in the woods 
of Galicia when the day is grown and the 
sun make all the sea blind and the hill 
fresh with breeze, and all the world dream, 
dream, dream, just because she very tired, 
and only the clock awake to go ting tang 
in the mountain. Dios, how Don Alonso 
sleep! but when he open his eyes by and 
the by, God of my life, he not in the 
wood at all, but out there all alone 
upon the Devil Cradle, and the sea go 
boom, boom all around him, and he know 
that death come quick. 

For a great long while, Excellency, Don 
Alonso sit quite still upon the big rock 
and heard the cruel sea wash just where 
his feets was. He think much, yet not able 
to tell himself at all how he got there, for 
he saw no ship upon the sea, and he say, 
“You not get out half-quarter-mile over 
the waters unless the ship carry you.’ 
By and the by, he thought that this was 
the dream, and he pinch himself again, 
and say, ‘‘ Corriente, 1 shall wake up in the 
beds presently, and little brother Juan he 
will come to tell me that the bell has rung 
for Matins.” But the more he-pinch, the 
less he wake; for he dream no dream, 
but just sit there in the Devil Cradle, and 
the water, oh! she so cold upon his feets ; 
and he look away and see the. monastery 
tuck up in the beautiful green wood; and 
he say, ‘‘The sun go to bed soon, and 
then they leave me to die here.” Valgame 
Dios, to die cold and slow upon the Devil 
Cradle, with the sea to boom, boom, boom, 
and the water to choke you and the cruel 
rock to tear the limb from limb. Jesus, 
have pity! I have seen many die like that. 

I have said that it was a fine day of 
summer when the great round sun shine 
hot upon the water, and all the world sleep 
because she tired, Sefior. Muy dien, if it 
had been winter, Don Alonso he not lie 
long in the Devil Cradle; oh, certainly, 
not at all—the ocean she beat him off 
like I do beat this fly; he go down quick 
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with the other dead mans who have cried 
loud, oh, pitiful loud! when the waters 
choke them, and the great waves pitch the 
body like the ball. But the sea, she very 
gentle that day; she come splash, laugh, 
run away, ripple, ripple, and she play with 
Don Alonso so that all his hair is wet and 
his robe very much wash, and he say, “I 
sit here long times if the tide not rise.” 
But he knew that the tide rise just now, 
and then, CAristi! how he pray that they 
see him from the hill! how he pray that 
the fisherman come by in the ship! how 
he pray to be saved from the devil! how 
he run up and down the rock to wring his 
hand and ask the good God to save him 
from the peril! Certainly he knew that it 
was the devil who have taken him out 
there. He remember the caballeros and 
the young lady girl—gue buena moza—and 
he say it all the devil’s work, they all devils 
everyone ; he have sin for to have breakfast 
with them. He knew he die soon, and all 
because he drink the wines which the old 
devil give him. Dvzos, to die in the cold 


sea with the bells ringing from the hill, 
and all the friends you love not hear one 
word! Oh, that make strong man cry ! 
Excellency, Don Alonso, he sit one, 
two hour upon the rock, when he discover 
something which make him more sure 
that the old devil bring him out there to 


the Cradle. He see it all of the sudden; 
the bright diamonds shine upon his robe ; 
and when he look down, he behold the 
cross of precious jewels pinned there upon 
his breast. He remember then that the 
young lady—she who sing like the night- 
bird—she wear it when she drink the 
wine upon the hill and go ‘Tra la la, 
tra la la!””—oh, beautiful to hear, so that 
you dance and want to kiss her! But 
Don Alonso, he say she the most particular 
fine devil of all; and he fear to touch the 
diamonds, and he open his robe to see if 
there was any red burn upon his breast, 
for the devil-stone burns, Milord, so that 
he who have him on the arm shall see the 
red scar there. Muy bien! Don Alonso, 
he find no mark there certainly, but he 
quite sure that the cross was the devil 
cross, and he tear it off and drop it into 
the sea. Oh, he was a holy man, or I 
not believe that. Me and the other 
fishermans, we go to the Cradle every 
day—one, two, three months—and we not 
find no cross there. But he tell me so, 
and I believe—vja/a/ I am only a poor 
fisher folk, and I know when the sun is 
hot, Excellency. 

Well, the good Padre, he throw the 
jewel into the sea, and how shall I tell 
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what follow? uena! it is like a tale of 
the fairies, and yet I witness it upon the 
Gospel. They saw that fire, she come up 
where the cross splash’ the long green 
waves, but that is not of what I speak, 
Excellency. Oh no, not at all—it is of 
the good saint who was sent to save the 
holy priest at the very instant when he cast 
the precious diamond. Hola! it was like 
a miracle of the Scriptures—and yet, 
Maria mia, it was a stranger miracle than 
that. I tell you, Don Alonso, when he see 
the saint swimming in the water, he not 
look that way, for she have the face of the 
seforita who sing ‘“‘ La lala, lala la”; and 
she wear a pretty blue dress all tied with 
ribbons at the throats. He not look that 
way at all, but he just say, ‘‘ Exorcizo fe” ; 
and then he remember where he was, and 
he cry that she should save him for the 
pity’s sake. But she laugh—oh, loud !— 
“Ha, ha, ha!”—a very sweet laugh, 
Milord, like bells upon the sea; and when 
he tell her that the sea come by and the 
by to drown him, she laugh again, and 
say, “‘Why to drown you, holy father? 
Why you not walk ashore? It is; not 
much water here—look, I can stand up in 
it. Why you not walk home to supper?” 

Excellency, Don Alonso see then what 
a great big fool he had been. He venture 
to look down at the lady, and he feel sure 
that it was not the sefiorita who sing 
‘** Tra la la,” but the good San Marta come 
to make the waters shallow and to save 
him. The devil deceive him to think it the 
senorita, but it not so. Oh, what a great cry 
he give when he tuck up his skirts and put 
his foot into the big, deep ocean. He never 
have been in water before in all his life, and 
now he go shiver much ; but he remember 
his supper at home, and he find only a 
little shallow sea, as she say, and he splash, 
splash, splash, half, quarter-mile, until he 
fall on the sand, and he thank the good 
God—oh! how he thank—that he come 
home safe. I have heard tell that he 
watch the saint swim right out to the seas, 
round by the great highland yonder, and 
that she swim away singing “La, la, 
la”; but the devil make him think that, 
and she go back to heaven, as the Padre 
tell us afterwards. Valgame Dios, what a 
miracle it was! for next day, when Don 
Alonso—he dry now—pray in church, he 
find a big diamond cross upon the statue 
of Our Lady, and he know that the saint 
send a new cross for the one he drop into 
the sea. 

I believe that—oh, ah! I believe it, 
Excellency. Dios di mia alma, does not 
the Padre tell us so? And look you, 
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my brother Pedro, he not believe it at 
all; he cock the eye—so. He say there 
was no devils, not one, upon the hill, 
but a party of lady and gentlemans from 


“TO DIE COLD AND SLOW UPON THE DEVII 
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boat, so that when he wake he think the 
old devil have him. Pedro say that; but 


he liar. God of my life, there is no greater 
rogue in all Galicia than my brother Pedro. 


' 


CRADLE, WITH THE SEA TO BOOM, BOOM, BOOM, 


AND THE WATER TO CHOKE YOU.” 


the theatre of the great city, and they 
have the big beautiful yacht ship round the 
high point, so that Don Alonso he not see 
her. By and the by, they give the Padre 
too much of the strong wines, and row him 
out to the Devil Cradle in the little small 


You not listen to him, Milord; you 
come to me and I tell you things. Holy 
Mother, you shall love my country as a 
child of your own heart, and she shall be 
glad because she have found a son. 
Exceliency, you have heard my story. 
KK 2 
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A REMARKABLE FUNGUS. 


THE 


By JAMES 


N EW ZEALAND has been described, 
perhaps not inaptly, as a land of 
wonders, but among the many interesting 
objects of natural history which have been 
made known to science since the colonis- 
ation of this country few surpass in 
curiousness the vegetable caterpillar. 

At first sight one almost might be 
pardoned for disputing the genuineness 
of this singular curiosity, and for believing 
it to be “‘ manufactured ” after the manner 
of the late Mr. Barnum’s cleverly con- 
structed mermaid. It was some time 
even before naturalists could decide 
whether the biological riddle should be 
described under the fauna or flora of New 
Zealand. At one period of its existence 


it is as much an animal as a vegetable, but 
as it is vegetable and nothing else in its 
final stage, it has found a resting-place 
with the flora. 

Insects are subject to attacks from many 


kinds of parasites, both animal and 
vegetable. The vegetable parasites are 
all, or almost all, of the great class of 
fungi. In the New Zealand bush there are 
various fungi which attack certain winged 
insects—the household fly, you will be 
pleased to hear, among the number. 
These fungi vary considerably, although 
their action as regards the insects is 
approximately the same. They take 
possession of the whole of the interior of 
the body, and at the fructuous stage push 
through the skin and disseminate their 
spores. 

In all probability the action of the 
Cordyceps, which takes possession of the 
awheto—as the subject of this article is 
called by the Maoris—would have been 
the same had the caterpillar not been 
subterranean. That, however, being the 
case, the fungus, in order to scatter its 
spores, had to push a long stem through 
the earth and develop its spawn at the 
terminal part. This is the history of the 
origin of this strange-looking object. 


VEGETABLE CATERPILLAR 


(CORDYCEPS ROBERTSITI). 
BUCKLAND. 


The fungus and the caterpillar together 
ordinarily measure from nine to twelve 
inches from end to end. In the finest 
specimens the caterpillar attains a length 
of a little over three inches. The image— 
for it is no more—of the insect, and the 
greater portion of the stem, is found buried. 
The part which shoots above ground 
through the dead leaves and decaying 
vegetation is covered for three or four 
inches from the apex downwards with 
closely set spores. So much does this 
terminal part resemble the head of a 
diminutive bulrush that the settlers in 
some districts call the awhe/o the “ bulrush 
caterpillar.” As a rule, the fungus has 
but one stem, which, springing from a 
point between the back of the head of the 
caterpillar and the first fold of the neck, 
curves and twists more or less, according 
to the number of obstructions it meets in 
its progress, until it reaches the open air, 
after which it assumes an erect character. 
Sometimes the stem bifurcates before it 
reaches the surface, the terminal part of 
both branches being, as usual, covered 
with densely packed spores. Occasionally, 
but rarely, one finds an awhe/o with a stalk 
at either end of the body, and both fertile. 
I have been told that specimens have been 
found having a many-branched stem, pro- 
ducing as many as nine points, all fertile. 
I have dug up dozens of these curious 
objects during my sojourns with the 
natives in the interior, but I have never 
come across a case of this kind. All the 
same, I do not for an instant wish to call 
the matter into dispute. 

For the rest, the accompanying drawing, 
which is a truthful copy of an awhefo in 
my possession, will give you a general 
idea of what the vegetable caterpillar is 
like—an idea which will be strengthened 
if you will imagine the whole thing to 
resemble, both in colour and appearance, 
a piece of dried leather. You will observe 
that the stem of this specimen did not 
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reach the surface without meeting with 
two severe checks by the way. 

The caterpillar, in its progress into the 
earth, which appears to be made always 
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THE VEGETABLE CATERPILLAR. 


tail foremost, invariably maintains an 
upright or an almost upright position, 
and the fungus, making straight for the 
light, shoots away from the head of the 
insect like a bowsprit from the stem of a 
cutter. Now, in Frank Buckland’s ‘‘ Notes 
to Gilbert White’s Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne,” and in Edward 
Wakefield’s ‘‘New Zealand After Fifty 
Years,” the caterpillar is represented lying 
in a horizontal position, with a dumpy 
stalk of fungus standing up at a right 
angle to the body like the tail of a terrier 
at a rat-hole. Nothing could be more 
incorrect. In the former case the mistake 
is perhaps excusable, as, in all probability, 
the artist who illustrated the work planned 
the engraving from hearsay, or by guess- 
work. But the same argument will not 
apply in the second case. There is no 
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excuse for so erroneous a figure appearing 
within the leaves of a book with such a 
title upon the cover. 

The statement, too, which is copied by 
one writer from another and reiterated in 
all books on New Zealand, that the awheto 
is found only under the ra/a tree is not 
true. IfI were in the Colony at the pre- 
sent moment, searching for specimens of 
the vegetable caterpillar, the last place I 
should think of looking would be about 
the roots of this particular tree. 

But these mistakes are but insignificant 
details compared with the absurd things 
which have been said from time to time in 
various lively descriptions which have been 
published of the awhefo. One gentleman 
has cited it as “ta curious instance of a 
retrograde step in nature,” while a com- 
peer, not to be outdone in originality, has 
spoken of it as ‘‘a curious instance of how 
closely the root of a plant can imitate a 
caterpillar ! ” 

The awhe/o is found in the bush, and is 
plentiful in the southern parts of the North 
Island and in the Napier, Taupo, and 
Rotorua districts. You may look for it 
anywhere among the dead vegetation 
littering the ground in the localities which 
it frequents, although, as a rule, the higher 
you ascend the densely timbered ranges 
the more likely are you to meet with 
success. But as we do not know upon 
what tree, or shrub, the larva feeds, search 
for it in the dreary solitude of the gloomy 
and almost impenetrable bush is often a 
long and tedious business. ‘To make 
matters worse, the bulrush-like head is so 
similar in hue to its surroundings that only 
a practised eye can detect it. Even when 
you have found a specimen, considerable 
care is required to get it out with a knife— 
the only tool you are likely to have with 
you—without injuring it. The slightest 
attempt at forcing it up will snap the 
stem. 

When the fungus takes possession of the 
caterpillar it rapidly permeates the whole 
body with vegetable tissue, its growth 
being circumscribed by the skin of the 
insect. But the outward appearance of 
the latter is not affected in any way by this 
transformation of the animal substance, as 
the vegetable matter which takes its place 
exactly fills the caterpillar in every detail, 
even to the horny part of the head, the 
mandibles, the legs, and the claws. It is 
just as if the insect had been prepared for 
exhibition by a skilled taxidermist. Strange 
to say, the outer skin itself has been also 
converted into vegetable tissue—at least, 
it burns without swelling, and does not 
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give any indications of the presence of 
chitine or other animal substance. 

That the fungus should thus absorb, or 
assimilate, the whole of the substance of 
the caterpillar, and yet retain the form of 
the insect as it lived, is a very startling 
and extraordinary thing, as it is conclusive 
proof that the animal is not dead until 
filled in every part with vegetable tissue. 
If this were not the case, some portion of 
the caterpillar would decompose and the 
skin become contracted or expanded 
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caterpillar is a compact, pulpy vegetable 
substance. As it is spotless in colour— 
thatis to say, when the cuticle is scraped 
off—fragrant, and with a pleasant nutty 
flavour, it is by no means disagreeable to 
the palate. It is often rooted out and 
eaten by ‘‘ Captain Cookers”—as wild 
pigs are called in New Zealand—while the 
ubiquitous weka, or Maori wood-hen, digs 
it up with that prying beak of his and 
devours it with evident relish. 

As soon as a vegetable substance has 
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been substituted for an animal substance, 
the fungus dies and becomes dry; but it 
does not shrivel to any extent. 

Case 30 in the Botanical Gallery of the 


beyond its natural size, whereas an awhelo 
touched with rot is a thing which, so far, 
has not been unearthed. 

A fresh specimen of the transmuted 
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Natural History Branch of the British 
Museum at South Kensington contains 
four specimens of the awhefo. Unfortu- 
nately the exhibit is not in a posi- 
tion which admits of it being seen to 
advantage. To examine it closely you 
have to go down on your knees upon 
the floor. It is a pity it is not in a 
table-case. 


The foregoing is all that can be said of 


the vegetable caterpillar with any cer- 
tainty that we are pursuing the matter 
aright. Some of you doubtless have read 
that the minute spores of the fungus get 
lodged in the folds of the neck as the 
insect descends into the earth for the 
purpose of seeking a refuge for its im- 
pending change. This was Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s theory, but it is one which must 
be received with the greatest caution. 
Nevertheless, like the story of the ra/a 
tree, it is still copied from book to book 
by writers who blindly follow the lead of 
others. As a matter of fact we do not 
know how the spores attack the insect in 
the first instance; but, as the fungus is 
never found without the caterpillar—so to 
call it—attached to it, and the caterpillar 
is never found without the fungus growing 
out of it, it seems probable that they are 
passed on by the moth through the egg 
and grub, as in the case of the pebrene of 
the silk-worm. 

Again, it is constantly being repeated in 
books that the grub is the larva of a large 
night-flying moth of the genus Hepialus. 
This is not true. It certainly is the larva 
of a moth whose habits are strictly 
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nocturnal, but that moth is not of the 
genus Hepialus. 

If we could but get the caterpillar free 
from the fungus we might ascertain what 
it is. But both the moth and the grub are 
coy, and elude our grasp. Perhaps they 
have not been properly looked for, 
or perhaps they are so closely assimi- 
lated in colour and general appearance 
to the trunk and leaves of the tree which 
they frequent that detection is almost 
impossible. Be that as it may, nothing so 
far has been done in the way of identifi- 
cation. Nor is any information to be 
extracted from the Maoris on the subject. 
They know that the awhefo offers some 
temptatign to the appetite, and that when 
reduced to a cinder by burning it supplies 
a black pigment which is excellent for 
tattooing purposes, but beyond this they 
know nothing whatever about it. 

Insignificant as the subject may appear 
to the general reader, it is nevertheless 
one of the deepest interest to science, and 
the man who solves fully the mystery is to 
be envied. Here is a chance for some 
young entomologist to distinguish himself! 
By residing i in a locality favourable for the 
purpose, and by assiduously devoting him- 
self to the task, he might obtain for 
examination a number of moths and 
caterpillars, and so enable us to determine 
not only to what genus the insect belongs, 
but also if any cases occur of fungus 
development without the larva coming in 
contact with the earth. Then the key to 
this cryptogamian puzzle would be in our 
possession. 
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THE FATE 


S the sun set blood red, a thick white 
A fog crept westward, and the miser- 
able fever - stricken wretches that lay 
gasping and dying on the decks of the 
transport Breckenbridge knew that another 
day of calm and horror waited them on 
the morrow. 

Twenty miles away the dark outline of 
the Australian shore shone out green and 
purple with the dying sunshafts, and then 
quickly dulled again to the sombre shades 
of the coming night and the white mantle 
of fog. 

On the high quarterdeck the master 
stood gazing seaward with a worn and 
troubled face, and as he viewed the 
gathering foga he avy sigh broke from him. 

** God help us!” he muttered, “ ninety- 
six dead already, and as many more likely to 
die in another week if this calm keeps up.’ 

A hand was laid on his shoulder, and 


turning he met the pale face of the sur- 
viving surgeon of the fever-stricken ship. 


‘*Seven more cases, Belton—five 
soners and two marines.” 

The master of the transport groaned 
aloud. 

‘**Can nothing be done, Doctor ? Look! 
over there is a settlement, but I dare not 
send a boat ashore. There are not ten 
sound men in the ship, and if an easterly 
wind springs up I could not keep my ship 
from going ashore.” 

The young surgeon made no answer for 
awhile. Ever since the Breckenbridge had 
left Rio, one or more of the convicts, sea- 
men, or military guard had died day after 
day. The cause he knew well: the foul, 
overcrowded ’tween decks, where four 
hundred human beings were confined in a 
space not fit to hold a hundred, the vile 
drinking-water and viler provisions, the 
want of even a simple disinfectant to clear 
the horrible, vitiated atmosphere, and the 
protracted passage had been the main 
causes of their present awful condition. 

Presently the surgeon spoke 

‘Nothing can be done, Belton.” 

“How is Lieutenant Clinton, Sir?” 
asked the master, as the surgeon turned 
to leave him. 
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OF MRS. CLINTON. 
By LOUIS 


BECKE. 


“Dying fast. 
see the end.” 

** And his wife and baby ? 

““She bears up well, but her infant 
cannot possibly live another day in such 
weather as this. God help her, poor little 
woman! Better for her if she follows 
husband and child.” 

**Who is with Mr. Clinton, 
asked the master presently. 

** Adair—No. 267. I brought him into 
the cabin. Indeed, Clinton asked me to do 
so. He thinks much of the young fellow, 
and his conduct ever since the outbreak 
occurred deserves recognition. He has 
rendered me invaluable assistance with 
Clinton and the other sick in the main 
cabin.” 

‘“He’sa fine young fellow,” said Belton, 
“and his good example has done much to 
keep the others quiet. Do you know, 
Doctor, that at any time during the last 
three weeks the ship could have been 
mee d by a dozen even unarmed men.’ 

‘I do know it; but the poor wretches 
seem never to have thought of rising.” 

“* What was Adair sent out for?” asked 
Belton. 

‘“* Lunacy ; otherwise, patriotism. He’s 
one of a batch of five—the five best con- 
ducted men on the ship—sentenced to end 
their days in Botany Bay for participating 
in an attack on a party of yeomanry at 
Bally—somewhere or other in Ireland. 
There was a band of about fifty, but these 
five were the only ones captured—the 
other forty-five were most likely in- 
formers and led them into the mess.” 

A hurried footstep sounded near them, 
and a big man, in a semi-military costume, 
presented himself abruptly before them. 
His dark, coarse face was flushed with 
anger, and his manner insolent and 
aggressive. Not deigning to notice the 
presence of the surgeon, he addressed 
himself to the master of the transport. 

“Mr. Belton, I protest against the 
presence in the main cabin of a ruffianly 
convict. The scoundrel refuses to let me 
have access to Lieutenant Clinton. Both 
on my own account and on that of 


Another hour or so will 


” 


” 


Doctor ? 
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Mr. Clinton, who needs my services, I desire 
that this man be removed immediately.” 

‘‘ What right, Sir, have you, a passenger, 
to protest?” answered Belton _ surlily. 
‘“« Mr. Clinton is dying and - Prisoner Adair 
is nursing him.” 

“« That does not matter to me, I s 

The surgeon stepped in front of the 
newcomer. 

“But it shall matter to you, Mr. Jacob 
Bolger, Government storekeeper, jailer, 
overseer, Or Commissary’s runner, or what- 
ever your position is. AndI shall see that 
No. 267 suffers no molestation from you.” 

‘‘Who are you, Sir, to threaten me ? 
The Governor shall hear of this when we 
arrive at the Settlement. A pretty thing 
that I should be talked to like this by the 
ship’s doctor!” 

“‘ By God, Sir, Ill give you something 
to talk about,” and the surgeon’s W. elsh 
blood leapt to his face. Advancing to the 
break of the poop, he called— 

“*Sergeant Matthews!” 

The one remaining non-commissioned 
officer of the diminished convict-guard at 
once appeared and saluted. He was a 
solemn - faced taciturn man, devoted to 
Clinton. 

‘“*Mr. Belton,” said the doctor, ‘‘ in the 
serious illness of Lieutenant Clinton I 
now assume charge of the military guard 


“ 


and convicts on this ship, and as a first 
step to maintain proper discipline at such 
a critical time, I shall confine Mr. Bolger 


to his cabin. Sergeant, take him below 
and lock him in.” 

Bolger collapsed at once. ‘I beg your 
pardon, Doctor, for my Soisaie I did 
not know. I was 

The surgeon cut his apologies short. 
**Go to your cabin, Sir. I shall not have 
you locked in, but, by heavens! if you 
attempt to go into Mr. Clinton’s cabin 
1’ll put you in irons, Government official 
though you are. I am well aware that 
your presence is particularly objectionable 
to Mrs. Clinton.” 

With an evil look Bolger left them, and 
the surgeon, turning to Belton, said: 
“That settles Arm, anyway, for a time. 
He’s a thorough scoundrel, I believe. 
Mrs. Clinton has a positive horror of the 
man ; yet the brute is continually pester- 
ing her with offers of his services. Now 
I must go below again to poor Clinton.” 

In the dimly lighted cabin the young 
officer lay breathing heavily, and as the 
doctor softly entered he saw that the time 
was now very near. By her husband’s 
side sat Marion Clinton, her loosened 
wavy black hair hiding from view her own 


MRS. CLINTON. 


face and the dying hand which she held 
pressed to her quivering lips. At her feet, 
on a soft cushion on the floor, lay her 
infant, with one thin waxen hand showing 
out from the light shawl that covered it; 
at the further end of the cabin stood a 
young, broad-shouldered man in grey 
convict garb. As the doctor entered he 
stood up and saluted. 

The sound of the opening door made 
Clinton turn his face. ‘Is that you, 
Williams ?” he said, in slow, laboured 
tones. ‘‘ Marion, my girl, bear up. I 
know I am going, old fellow. Do what 
you can for her, Williams. The Governor 
will see to her returning to England, but 
it may be long before a ship leaves. 
Marion.” 

** Yes,” she answered brokenly. 

“Is baby no better °” 

‘‘ No,” she answered with a sob, as she 
raised her tear-stained face to Surgeon 
Williams, who shook his head. ‘‘ There 
is no hope for her, Harry.” 

His hand pressed hers gently. ‘“ God 
help you, dear! Only for that it would 
not be so hard to die now; and now I 
leave you quite alone.’ 

She stooped down and lifted the fragile 
infant, and Williams and No. 267 turned 
their faces away for awhile. Presently 
Clinton called the surgeon. 

“Williams,” and his eyes looked wist- 
fully into the doctor’s, “do what you can 
for her. There is something like a 
hundred guineas among my effects—that 
will help. Thank God, though, she will 
be a rich woman when my poor old father 
dies. I am the only son.” 

The surgeon bent down 
hand. ‘She shall 
while I live, Clinton, never.” 

A light of thankfulness flickered in 
Clinton’s eyes, and the pallid lips moved ; 
and then as wife and friend, each holding 
a hand, waited for him to speak, there 
came the sound ofa heavy sob. Convict 267 
was kneeling and praying for the departing 
soul. 

Slowly the minutes passed, the silence 
broken but by the creaking and straining 
of the ship as she rose and fell to the sea, 
and now and again the strange, mournful 
cry of some night-fishing penguin. 

** Marion,” Clinton said at last, ‘‘ 1 would 
like to speak to Adair before I die. He 
has been good to you and me.” 

Walking softly in his stockinged feet, 
Adair advanced close to the bed. 

“Give me your hand, Adair. God bless 

’ he whispered. 
‘** And God bless you, Sir, and all here,” 


and took his 
never want a friend 
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answered the young Irishman in a husky, 
broken voice. 

‘* Hush,” cried the surgeon warningly, 
and his eyes sought those of the watching 
wife, with a meaning in them that needed 
no words. Quickly she passed her arm 


around Clinton, and let his head lie upon 
He sighed heavily and then 


her shoulder. 
lay still. 

The surgeon touched the kneeling figure 
of Convict Adair on the arm, and together 
they walked softly out of the cabin. 

“Come again in an hour, Adair,” said 
Dr. Williams ; ‘‘ you can help me best. We 
must bury him by daylight. Meanwhile 
you can get a little sleep.” 

No. 267 clasped his hands tightly 
together as he looked at the doctor, and 
his lips worked and twitched convulsively. 
Then a wild, beseeching look overspread 
his face. ‘For God’s sake don’t ask 
me!” he burst out. ‘“‘I implore you as 
man to man to have pity on me. I cannot 
be here at daylight !” 

““As you please,” answered Williams, 
with a surprised expression ; and then as 
he went on deck he said to himself, 
‘‘Some cursed Irish superstition, I sup- 
pose, about a death at sea.” 

* * * % 

Slowly the hours crept on. No noise 
disturbed the watcher by her dead save 
the low voices of the watch on deck and 
the unknown sounds that one hears at 
night alone. Prisoner Adair was sitting 
in the main cabin within near call of Mrs. 
Clinton, and, with head upon his knees, 
seemed to slumber. Suddenly the loud 
clamour of five bells the hour was 
struck made him start to his feet 
and look quickly about him _ with 
nervous apprehension. From the dead 
officer’s state-room a narrow line of light 
from beneath the door sent an oblique ray 
aslant the cabin floor and crossed the 
convict’s stockinged feet. 

For a moment he hesitated; then tapped 
softly at the door. It opened, and the pale 
face of Marion Clinton met his as he stood 
before her cap in hand. 

‘“*Have you come to take ’—the words 
died away in her throat with a sob. 

“No,” he answered, “‘I have but come 
to ask you to let me say good-bye, and 
God keep and prosper you, Madam. My 
time here is short, and you and your 
husband have made my bitter lot en- 
durable.” 

She gave him her hand. He clasped it 
reverently in his for a moment, and his 
face flushed a dusky red. Then he knelt 
and kissed her child's little hand. 


as 
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“Are you leaving the ship? Are we 
then in port or near it ?” she asked. 

He looked steadfastly at her for a 
moment, and then pushing the door to 
behind him, lowered his voice to a 
whisper. 

“Mrs. Clinton, your husband one day 
told me that he would aid me to regain 
my freedom. Will you do as much ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, trembling; “1 
will. I shall tell the Governor how you ” 

He shook his head. ‘ Not in that way, 
but now, now.” 

“* How can I help you now ?” she asked 
wonderingly. 

** Give me Mr. Clinton’s pistols. Before 
daylight four others and myself mean to 
escape from the ship. The guard are all 
too sick to prevent us, even if we are dis- 
covered. There is a boat towing astern, 
lowered with the intention to sending it 
ashore to seek assistance. Water and 
provisions are in it. But we have no fire- 
arms, and if we land on the coast may meet 
with savages.” 

Without a word she put her husband’s 
pistols in his hands, and then gave him 
all the ammunition she could find. 

**Do not shed blood,” she began, when 
the convict clutched her arm. A sound 
as of someone moving came from the 
next cabin—the one occupied by Jacob 
Bolger—and a savage light came into 
Adair’s eyes as he stood and listened. 

“He would give the alarm in a moment, 
if he knew,” he muttered. 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘ he hates you; 
and I am terrified even to meet his glance.” 

But Mr. Jacob Bolger made no further 
noise ; he had heard quite enough, and at 
that moment was lying back in his bunk 
with an exultant smile, waiting for Adair 
to leave the cabin. 

Then the convict, still crouching on the 
floor, held out his hand. 

“Will you touch my hand once 
Mrs. Clinton ?” he said huskily. 

She gave it to him unhesitatingly. 

“* Good-bye, Adair. I pray God all will 
go well with you.’ 

He bent his face over it, and whispered 
‘“‘ Good-bye,” and then went up on deck. 

* * * * 


As No. 267 stumbled along the main 
deck he saw that all discipline was aban- 
doned, and even the for’ard sentry, that 
for the past week had been stationed to 
guard the prisoners when on deck, had 
left his post. 

At the fore-hatch four shadowy forms 
approached him, and then the five men 
whispered together. 


more, 
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**Good,” said Adair at last. 
quickly separated. 
% x * x 

Six bells had struck when Jacob Bolger 
opened his cabin door, peered cautiously 
about, and then, stepping quickly to Mrs. 
Clinton’s door, turned the handle without 
knocking, and entered. 

““Why do you come here, Mr. Bolger ? 
said Marion Clinton, with a terrified look 
in her dark eyes. ‘ Do you not know that 
my husband is dead and my child dying?” 
And, holding the infant in her arms, "she 
barred a nearer approach. 

‘1am sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Clinton; 
but I come as a friend, first to offer you 
my poor services in your great affliction, 
and secondly—but as a friend still—to 
warn you of the dangerous step you have 
taken in assisting a party of convicts to 
escape from the “ship.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Bolger, have 
some pityonme! My dear husband is dead, 
my child has but a few hours, perhaps 
minutes, to live. Do not add to my misery. 

“I shall not betray you!” and ‘he 
advanced a step nearer to her; “but it is 
my duty,” and his cunning eyes watched 
her shrinking figure keenly, ‘‘to prevent 
these men from escaping.” And then he 
turned as if to go. 

Hercourage came back. ‘“‘ Mr. Bolger” — 
and she placed her hand on his cuff, 
shuddering as she did so—* you are not a 
rich man. Will you—can I —will a 
hundred guineas buy your silence ? It is 
all I have. Forget that which you know. 
Let these wretched men escape. What 
harm can it do you?” 

His savage, brutal nature came out, and 
he laughed “coarsely. 

“None, but—but you would like to see 
them get away, would you not ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking at him 
with dulled eyes, ‘‘ Adair has been very 
good to us.” 

“Well, look here; money cannot buy 
my silence, but you can. Now do you 
know what I mean?” 

** No,” she answered despairingly, “‘ how 
should I? What is it you wish me 
to do?” 

*“* This ”—and he bent his evil-eyed face 
close to hers, ‘‘ promise to marry me three 
months from now.” 

She gave a gasping cry, and sank back 
upon her seat. He followed and stood 
over her, and then spoke quickly— 

“Ever since I first saw you I have loved 
you. You are a free woman now, and | 


shall have a good position at the Settle- 
ment.’ 


Then they 
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She made a gesture of horror, and his 
voice grew savage and threatening. ‘‘ And 
unless you make me that promise I’ll give 
the alarm now, and Adair and his con- 
federates shall hang together. Come, 
think, and decide quickly—their life or 
death rests in your hands.” 

For some moments she bent her gaze 
upon the pinched and sunken features of 
her dying child ; then she raised her head, 
and a swift gleam of fire came into her 
eyes. 

**T will doas you wish. Now go.” 

Without a word Bolger turned and left 
the cabin. 

As he walked quickly through the main 
cabin he did not see the tall figure of 
Sergeant Matthews standing a few feet aft 
from Mrs. Clinton’s cabin- door. The 
moment Bolger disappeared the Sergeant 
tapped and called— 

“* Mrs. Clinton !” 

A new terror beset her as she recog- 
nised the Sergeant’s voice; but she 
bravely stifled it and bade him come in. 

The solemn, wooden - faced soldier 
looked at her steadily for a second or so, 
and then, being a man of few words, got 
through with them as quickly as possible. 

‘Beg pardon, Madam, Doctor sent me 
with a message to Mr. Bolger, telling him 
he was at liberty to leave his cabin; found 
he was gone; heard his voice in here; 
waited to see if Z could be of any assist- 
ance to you, Madam.” 

There was a kindly ring in his voice 
which encouraged her. 


““Matthews, did you hear what Mr. 
Bolger was saying ?” 

The Se rgeant looked stolidly before 
him. “I did, Madam—part of it.” 

‘“‘ Part?” she repeated agitatedly. 

‘* Yes, Madam—about Adair and some 


other men.” 

She pressed her hand to her throat. 
Matthews was an old, tried servant of her 
husband’s in former years. ‘‘ Close the 
door!” she said suddenly. 

Opening a locker she took out a 
leathern-bound writing-desk, unlocked it, 
and in a moment or two more turned to 
the Sergeant with a small but heavy purse 
in her hand. 

“‘Sergeant,” she said quietly, “this 
money, nearly a hundred guineas, is for 
you. I may not live to reach the settle- 
ment at Port Jackson. And I would like 





to reward you for—for ” The rest 
died away. 
Matthews understood. He took the 


money, 
left the 


and with softened tread 
He was not a hard man, 


saluted, 
cabin. 
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and had meant to do his duty when he 
heard Bolger speak of Adair’s intended 
escape; but a hundred guineas was 4 
large sum to him. 

As the door closed after the Sergeant, 
Marion Clinton, holding the infant close to 
her bosom, saw the grey shadow deepen 
on the pallid face, as with a gentle tremor 
of the frail body the child’s head fell back 
upon her arm. 

® * * * 

No one on board heard a soft splashing 
of the water as Adair swam to the boat 
towing astern’and cut the painter where it 
touched the water-line ; the dense fog hid 
everything from view. Holding the line 
in his left hand he swam silently along, 
drawing the boat after him, till he reached 
the fore-chains. Then four figures clam- 
bered noiselessly over the bulwarks and 
got into the boat, which was at once 
pushed off. 

Wrapped in the white mantle of fog, 
they drifted slowly away, watching with 
bated breath the misty outlines of the 
towering spars grow fainter and fainter, 
and then vanish altogether, till, although 
they were but forty yards away, the posi- 
tion of the Breckenbridge was discernible 
only by a dull blurr of sickly light that 
came from her stern ports. Then suddenly 
there came the sound of a splash, followed 
by trampling of feet and Belton’s hoarse 
voice. 

“Hands to the boat, here! Mrs. 
Clinton and her baby have fallen over- 
board.” 

Lights appeared on the deck, and then a 
voice called out, ‘‘ The boat is gone, Sir!” 

** Clear away the starboard-quarter boat 
then!” roared Belton ; “quick!” 

But before the quarter-boat could be 
lowered, the sound of oars was heard, a 
boat dashed up, and a man leaning over 
the side, grasped the drowning woman 
and lifted her in, her dead baby still 
clasped tightly in her arms. 

““ Have you got her?” 
Williams and Belton together. 

**No,” came the answer, and those in 
the boat began rowing again, but instead 
of approaching the ship, she seemed to be 
swallowed up in the fog, and the click, clack 
of the oars momentarily sounded fainter. 

“ By Heavens, the scoundrels are 
pulling away!” shouted Belton. “ After 
them, you fellows in the quarter-boat ! ” 

But the dense, impenetrable mantle of 
fog made pursuit useless, and the quarter- 
boat returned an hour later with an 
exhausted crew. 

At ten o’clock next morning a keen, 


called out 
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cold air came from the south-east, and 
two days later the Breckenbridge brought 
her load of misery into Sydney Cove, and 
her master reported the escape of Edward 
Adair, Michael Terry, William O’Day, 
Patrick O’Day, and Daniel McCoy, and 
the death by drowning of Mrs. Clinton 
and her baby on the same night. 


Il. 
Till dawn the convicts urged the boat 
along through the fog, then they ceased 
rowing and ate ravenously of the food in 
the boat’s locker. 

Lying upon the sail in the bottom of 
the boat, Mrs. Clinton slept. The night 
was warm, her wet clothing did her no 
harm, and her sleep was the sleep of 
physical and mental exhaustion. As the 
rising sun sent its rays through the now 
lifting fog, Adair touched the sleeping 
woman on her shoulder. 

She opened her eyes and looked wildly 
about her, then at the outline of a little 
figure that lay beside her covered with a 
convict’s coarse jacket, and seizing it in 
her arms, looked at the five men with eyes 
of such maddened terror, they thought her 
reason was gone. 

But rough, unkempt, and wild-looking as 
were Adair’s four companions, they treated 
her with the tenderest pity, and watched in 
silent sympathy the bitter tide of grief that 
ere long possessed her. As the sun rose 
higher, the glassy water rippled here and 
there in dark patches, and the men looked 
longingly at the sail in which she sat, 
holding the infant, but hesitated to disturb 
her. Away to the westward the dim 
summits of a range of mountains showed 
faintly blue, but of the Breckenbridge there 
was no sign, and a grey albatross sailing 
slowly overhead was their only companion. 
Already Adair and the others had cast 
away their hated convict garb, and clothed 
themselves in tattered garments given 
them by some of the transport’s crew. 

Another hour passed, and then helping 
Mrs. Clinton to a seat in the stern, they 
hoisted the mainsail and jib, and headed 
the boat for the land, for the breeze was 
now blowing freshly. 

What Adair’s intentions were regarding 
Mrs. Clinton the others did not ask. 
Theirs was unquestioning loyalty, and 
they were ready to follow him now with 
the same blind and fateful devotion that 
had brought them on board the Brecken- 
bridge in manacles. 

As the boat sped over the sunlit sea 
Adair spoke— 
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to reach a 
we may be 


** Mrs. Clinton, I shall try 
settlement near here. There 
able to put you ashore.” 

She only smiled vacantly, and with a 
feeling of intense pity Adair saw her again 
bend her head and heard her talking and 
crooning to the dead child. 

** Sure ’tis God’s pity has desthroyed her 
raison, poor darlin’,” muttered a grey- 
headed old prisoner named Terry’; “ lave 
her alone. We'll take the babe from her 
by an’ by.” 

Between the boat and the faint blue 
outline of the distant land lay the rounded 
wooded slopes of Montagu Island, show- 
ing a deep depression in the centre. As 
the boat sailed round its northern point a 
small bay opened out, and here in smooth 
water they landed without difficulty. Carry- 
ing Mrs. Clinton to a grassy nook under 
the shade of the cliffs, she unresistingly 
allowed old Terry to take the infant from 
her arms, and her dulled eyes took no heed 
of what followed. 

Forcing their way through the thick, 
coarse grass that clothed the western side 
of the island, and disturbing countless 
thousands of breeding gulls and penguins, 
Adair and Terry dug a tiny grave on the 
summit under a grove of low, wide-branched 
trees, and there the child was buried. 

As they were about to descend, the 
old man gave a shout and pointed 
seaward—there, not a mile away, was a 
large ship, whose many boats showed 
her to be a whaler, and quite near the 
shore a boat was pulling swiftly in towards 
the landing-place. 

Rushing down to their companions 
they gave the alarm, and then a hurried 
consultation was held. 

‘“‘We must meet them,” said Adair, “‘ we 
can’t hide the boat. If they mean mischief 
we can take to the woods.” 

In another five minutes the newcomers 
saw the little group and gave a loud, 
friendly hail. Stepping out from his com- 
panions, who followed him closely, Adair 
advanced to meet the strangers. 

A young, swarthy - faced man, who 
steered, jumped out of the boat and at 
once addressed him. He listened with 
interest to Adair’s story that they had 
escaped from a ship that had gone ashore 
on the coast some weeks before, and then 
said quietly— 

‘Just so. Well, I’m glad that I can 
assist you. I’ve just come from Port 
Jackson, and am bound to the East 
Indies, sperm-whaling. Come aboard, all 
of you, and I’ll land you at one of the 
Dutch ports there.” 
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Adair’s face paled. 
that his story 
should he do ? 

The captain of the whaler beckoned him 
aside. ‘Don’t be alarmed. I can guess 
where you come from. But that doesn’t 
concern me. Now look here. My ship— 
the Manhattan, of Salem—is a safer place 
for you than an open boat, and I’m short- 
handed and want men. You can all lend 
a hand till I land you at Amboyna or 
Ternate. Is that your wife ?’ 

“Tek” 

“Well, what are you going to do—stay 
here or come aboard ?” 

‘* We accept your offer gladly,” answered 
Adair, now convinced of the American’s 
good intentions. - 

“Very well; carry your wife down to 
the boat while my men get some gulls’ 
eggs.” 


Something told him 
was not believed. ‘What 


* * * 


For two weeks after Mrs. Clinton was 
carried up the whale-ship’s side she 
hovered between life and death. Then, 
very, very slowly, she began to mend. A 
month more and then the J/anhatian 
hove-to off the verdant hills and shining 
beaches of Rotumah Island. 

*“You cannot do better than go ashore 
here,” the Captain had said to Adair a 
few hours before. ‘‘I know the natives 
well. They are a kind, amiable race of 
people, and many of the men, having 
sailed in whale-ships, can speak English. 
The women will take good care of Mrs. 
Clinton” (Adair had long since told him 
hers and his own true story); “‘ have no 
fear of that. In five months I ought to be 
back here on my way to Port Jackson, and 
I’ll give her a passage there. If she 
remains on board she will most likely die; 
the weather is getting hotter every day as 
we go north, and she is as weak as a 
kitten still. As for yourself and old 
Michael, you will both be safe here on 
Rotumah. No King’s ship has_ ever 
touched here yet ; and if one should come 
the natives will hide you.” 

That evening as the warm - hearted, 
pitying native women attended to Mrs. 
Clinton in the chief’s house, Adair and 
Terry watched the Manhatian’s sails dis- 


appear below the horizon. 
* * * * 


There for six months they lived, and 
with returning health and strength Marion 
Clinton learned partly to forget her grief, 
and to take interest in her strange sur- 


roundings. Ever since they had landed 
Adair and old Michael Terry had devoted 
themselves to her, and as the months went 
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by she grew, if not happy, at least resigned. 
To the natives, who had never before had 
a white woman living among them, she 
was as a being from another world, and 
they were her veriest slaves, happy to 
obey her slightest wish. At first she 
had counted the days as they passed ; 
then, as the sense of her utter loneliness 
in the world beyond would come to her, 
the thought of Adair and his unswerving 
care for and devotion to her would fill her 
heart with quiet thankfulness. She knew 
that it was for her sake alone he had 
remained on the island, and when the six 
months had passed, her woman’s heart 
told her that she cared for him, and that 
“* good-bye” would be hard to say. 

But how much she really did care for 
him she did not know till one day she saw 
him being carried into the village with a 
white face and blood-stained garments. 
He had been out turtle-fishing, the canoe 
had capsized on the reef, and Adair had 
been picked up insensible by his native 
companions, with a broken arm and a 
deep jagged cut at the back of his head. 

Day by day she watched by his couch 
of mats, and felt a thrill of joy when she 
knew that all danger was past. 

One afternoon while Adair, still too 
weak to walk, lay outside his house think- 
ing of the soft touch and gentle voice of 
his nurse, there came a roar of voices from 
the village, and a pang shot through his 
heart-—the J/anhattan was back again. 

But it was not the Manhattan, and ten 
minutes afterwards four or five natives, 
headed by old Terry, white-faced and 
trembling, came rushing along the path. 

“°Tis a King’s ship!” the old man 
gasped, and then in another minute Adair 
was placed on a rude litter and carried 
into the mountains. 

It was indeed a King’s ship, bound to 
Batavia to buy stores for the starving 
settlers at Port Jackson, and in want of 
provisions even for the ship’s company. 
Almost as soon as she anchored, the 
natives flocked off to her with fruit, 
vegetables, and such poultry as they had 
to barter. Among those who landed from 
the ship was a tall, grave-faced Sergeant 
of Marines, who after buying some pigs 
and fowls from the natives on the beach, 
had set out, stick in hand, for a walk along 
the palm-lined shore. At the request of 
the leading chief, all those who came 
ashore carried no weapons, and, indeed, 
the gentle, timid manner of the natives 
soon convinced the white men that there 
was no need to arm themselves. A quarter 
of a mile walk hid the ship from view, and 
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then Sergeant Matthews, if he did not 
show it, at least felt surprised, for suddenly 
he came face to face with a young, hand- 
some white woman dressed in a loose 
jacket and short skirt. Her feet were bare, 
and in one hand she carried a rough 
basket, in the other a heavy three-pronged 
wooden crab-spear. He recognised her 
in a moment, and drawing himself up, 
saluted, as if he had seen her but ten 
minutes before. 

“What do you want?” she asked 
trembling ; ‘“‘ why have you come here— 
to look for me ?””—and as she drew back a 
quick anger gave place to fear. 

“‘ No, Madam,” and the Sergeant looked, 
not at her, but away past her, as if address- 
ing the trees around him, “I am in 
charge of the Marine guard on board 
the Scarborough. Put in here for supplies. 
Ship bound to Batavia for stores, under 
orders of Deputy-Commissary Bolger, who 
is on board.” 

“Ah!” and she shuddered. ‘“‘ Mat- 
thews, do not tell him I am here. See, I 
am in your power. I implore you to 
return to the ship and say nothing of my 
being here. Go, go, Matthews, and if 
you have pity in your heart for me do all 
you can to prevent any of the ship’s com- 
pany from lingering about the village! I 
beg, I pray of you, to ask me no questions, 
but go, go, and Heaven reward you!” 

The Sergeant again saluted, and with- 
out another word turned on his heel and 
walked leisurely back to the boat. 

An hour before sunset, Adair, from his 
hiding-place in the mountains, saw the 
great ship fill her sails and stand away 
round the northern point. Terry had left 
him to watch the movements of the land- 
ing-party, and Adair but waited his return. 
Soon through the growing stillness of the 
mountain forest he heard a footfall, and then 
the woman he loved stood before him. 

“Thank God!” she cried, as_ she 
clasped her hands together; “‘they have 
gone.” 

‘““ Yes,” he answered huskily, “‘but . . . 
why have you not gone with them? It is 
a King’s ship . . . and I hoped—oh! why 
did you stay ?” 

She raised her dark eyes to his, and 
answered him with a sob that told him 
why. 

Sitting beside him with her head on his 
shoulder, she told him how that morning 
she had accompanied a party of native 
women to a village some miles distant on 
a fishing excursion, and knew nothing of 
the ship till she was returning and met 
Sergeant Matthews. 
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‘And now,” she said, with a soft laugh, 
‘“‘ neither King’s ship nor whale-ship shall 
ever pact us.” 

* * 

Another month went by all too swiftly 
now for their new-found happiness, and 
then the lumbering old Manhatian came 
at last, and that night her captain and 
Adair sat smoking in the latter’s thatched 
hut. 

“That,” said the American, pointing 
to a heavy box being borne past the open 
door by two natives, ‘‘ that box is for Mrs. 
Clinton. I just ransacked the Dutchmen’s 
stores at Amboyna, and bought all the 
women’s gear I could get. How is she? 
Old Terry says she’s doing ‘ foine.’” 

“She is well, thank you,” said Adair 
with a happy smile, and then rising he 
placed his hand on the seaman’s shoulder, 
while his facé reddened and glowed like a 
boy’s. 

** Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the American 
with a good-natured laugh. ‘ Well, I’m 
right pleased to hear it. Now look here. 
The Manhattan is a full ship, and I’m not 
going to Port Jackson to sell my oil this 
time. I’m just going right straight home 
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to Salem. And you and she are coming 
with me; and old Parson Barrow is going 
to marry you in my house; and in my 
house you and your wife are going to stay 
until you settle down and become a citizen 
of the best country on the earth.” 

Fs % % * 

As the merry chorus of the sailors as 
they raised the anchor from its coral bed 
was borne across the bay, old Terry sat 
watching the ship from the beach. No 
arguments that Adair and the Captain used 
could make him change his mind about 
remaining on the island. He was too old, 
he said, to care about going to America, 
and Rotumah was a “foine place to 
die in—twas so far away from the red- 
coats.” 

As he looked at two figures who stood 
on the poop waving their hands to him, 
his old eyes dimmed and blurred. 

‘‘May the howly Saints bless an’ kape 
thim for iver! Sure, he’s a thrue man, 
an’ she’s a good woman!” 

Quickly the ship sailed round the point, 
and Marion Clinton, with a last look at 
the white beach, saw the old man rise, take 
off his hat, and wave it in farewell. 


TO PRISCILLA. 


Ah! never can it be confess’d 

What grace of thine I hold the best— 
Whether of look, or smile, or speech, 
So vers’d in all that love doth teach ; 
Or whether in that dainty hand 
Whose lightest touch is a command ; 
Or whether in those mirthful eyes 
That beauty lurks which most I prize. 


Perchance it is some vagrant curl 


Loos’d from the slender strings of pearl ; 


Perchance it is that air demure, 
Potent to baffle and allure; 


Perchance thy laughter it may be; 
Or some sweet inconsistency 

That proves my lady-queen, in fine, 
Most lovable, and least divine. 


But one thing, dearest, I would pray, 
That whatsoever lips essay 

To woo thine ear with amorous song, 
Thou wilt not heed their music long, 
But turn and look on one who brings 
No costly gift, nor featly sings, 





Yet loves thee with a happy heart, 
So altogether dear thou art. 


L. G. ACKROYD. 
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PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


By CLARK 
** SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES.” 

N August 1781 Nelson found himself 

- in command of the Albemarle, a 
frigate of :wenty-eight guns. He speaks 
with great pride of this appointment, and 
of his ship. He says she “has a bold 
entrance and clean run.” Later on, ina 
letter to William Locker. he tells him that 
his ship is able to give the Argo (a new 
forty-four) the go-by. 

There is something magical in the very 
word frigate. All the romance of the 
glorious Service enters her. Even then— 
but how much fairer in later days!— 
she was a thing of beauty. Whether at 


anchor, with all her yards symmetrically 
braced, softly bowing to the south-east 


heave of sea in the Downs, or whether 
under full breasts, with courses climbing 
into milky heights of topgallant-sail and 
royal, her sides brilliant with the lights of 
the deep and the day, here and there her 
decks spotted with the red coat of the 
marine, the frigate was ever to my mind 
the bravest and the most picturesque of all 
the thunderous guardians of these coasts. 
Marryat has described life on board of 
her. But he could not paint a ship, he 
could not tinge it with poetic colours, nor 
find in the fabric a hint of the spirit of the 
Great Mother whose spacious breast she 
walked. 

One there was, however, who could— 
Michael Scott, the most masterful of them 
all in marine revelation. Here is a sketch 
by him, and it might stand as a portrait of 
the Albemarle, omitting only the “ milk- 
white streak”: ‘The press of canvas she 
was carrying laid her over until her copper 
sheathing, clear as glass and glancing like 
gold, was seen high above the water 
throughout her whole length, above which 
rose her glossy jet-black bends, sur- 
mounted by a milk-white streak, broken at 
regular intervals into eleven goodly ports, 
from which the British cannon, ugly 
customers at the best, were grinning, 
tompion out, open-mouthed at us; and 
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above all the clean, well-stowed, white 
hammocks filled the nettings from tafferel 
to cathead. Oh! that I had been in one 
of them, snug on the berth-deck! Aloft, 
a cloud of white sail swelled to the breeze 
till the cloth seemed inclined to say good- 
bye to the bolt-ropes, bending the masts 
like willow-wands (as if the devil, deter- 
mined to beat Paganini himself, was 
preparing fiddle-sticks to play a spring 
with on the cracking and straining weather 
shrouds and backstays), and tearing her 
sharp wedge-like bows out of the bowels 
of the long swell, until the cutwater and 
ten yards of the keel next to it were hove 
clean out of the sea, into which she would 
descend again with a roaring plunge, 
burying everything up to the hawse-holes, 
and driving the brine into mist, over the 
foretop, like vapour from a_ waterfall, 
through which, as she rose again, the 
bright red copper on her bow flashed back 
the sunbeams in momentary rainbows.” 

I trust I shall be forgiven this lengthy 
extract; it is a sketch by one who lived 
closer to Nelson’s time than we do, who 
wrote in years when the Nelson traditions 
and inspirations were the influence they 
had been in the time of Trafalgar. Not 
yet had the paddle-wheel been introduced 
to churn romance away astern. Small 
wonder that the seaman of old loved his 
ship. To him she was a thing’ of life. 
She could do everything but talk. He 
would have loved her better but for the 
Admiralty habit of shifting crews from 
one vessel to another. Nelson quarrelled 
with this short-sighted practice, knowing 
as a seaman that affection in a sailor is the 
flower of association. 

I am not writing the life of Nelson: I 
am merely attempting to depict certain 
scenes of his splendid and devoted career. 
There is little, then, to talk about when 
we come to this passage of the Albemarle. 
Again he was pestered by the convoy, 
and wrote: ‘‘ Two hundred and sixty sail 
the convoy consisted of. They behaved 
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as all convoys that ever I saw did : shame- 
fully ill; parting company every day.” 
Before he and a portion of the ships he 
was looking after fetched Yarmouth Roads, 
a privateer was reported in the thick of the 
merchantmen. Nelson, in his frigate, gave 
chase, and rapidly overhauled the pirate, 
but after an hour’s pursuit was obliged to 
return to the fleet, lest other sea-wolves 
should be among the clumsy craft. It is 
interesting to think of Nelson chasing a 
pirate—of all the enemies of man the 
basest, the cruellest. ‘‘Give the privateers- 
man the stem!” used to be the old cry. 
Other foes deserved mercy at the hands of 
their British captors ; the pirate none. 

One or two anecdotes of dramatic 
interest are related of Nelson in con- 
nection with this cruise. When he was 
off the coast of North America he cap- 
tured an American fishing - schooner 
belonging to Cape Cod. As he was 
in want of a pilot he took the unfortunate 
master of the schooner on board the 
frigate, and the fellow served him very 
faithfully. That plant of rare cultivation, 
gratitude—as Dr. Johnson calls it—was 
one of the qualities always in full bloom 
in the breast of the man whose individual- 
ity was even then the most fascinating 
afloat or ashore. When the poor skipper 
had 
him aft and said, ‘‘ You have rendered us 
a very essential service, and it is not the 
custom of English seamen to be ungrate- 
ful. In the name, therefore, and with the 
approbation of the officers of this ship, I 
return your schooner, and with it this 
certificate of your good conduct. Fare- 
well, and may God bless you.” There is 
a theatrical touch here, and many might 
suspect the accuracy of this story in con- 
sequence of that hysterical ‘God bless 
you.” But Nelson was essentially an 
emotional man, just the sort of sailor out 
of the fullness of his heart to round off 
the cordial phrase of gratulation with a 
benediction. Anyway, there was long, 
and there may yet be in existence the 
certificate which Nelson gave to Nathaniel 
Carver, master of the schooner Harmony, 
on Aug. 17, 1782. 

It is told that whilst at Quebec Nelson 
fell in love with an American lady. He 
would have been no true sailor had he not 
been fond of the girls. Doubtless he had 
poured down many a glass of grog to that 
famous old forecastle pledge, ‘“‘ Here’s the 
wind that blows, and the ship that goes, 
and the lass that loves a sailor!” The 
Albaarle was ready for sea when Alex- 
ander Davison, a great friend of Nelson, 


completed his work, Nelson called 


good fe Low = 
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who was standing upon the beach, saw the 
young commander coming ashore in a 
boat. ‘*‘ What brings you back?” asked 
Davison. ‘1’ll walk with you to your 
house,” answered Nelson, “and explain 
matters. The fact is, Davison, I find it 
utterly impossible to leave this place with- 
out again waiting on her whose society 
has so much added to its charms, and 
laying myself and my fortunes at her feet.” 
Davison ‘bluntly told him that, situated as 
he was, such a step would ruin him. Nelson 
persisted. Davison probably exerted phy- 
sical force. He may have passed his arm 
through his friend’s, and, eloquent with 
entreaty, but always moving towards the 
sea, got him to enter his boat that was 
ashore. He watched Nelson rowing away 
to his frigate, and no doubt considered 
that in rescuing him from this marriage 
he had preserved a valuable life. 

It does not seem that the image of the 
beautiful American lady long troubled 
him. She was not one of those shapes 
which *‘ come not at an earthly call,” and 
‘will not depart when mortal voices 
bid.” He was sent to the West Indies, 
but the fighting was over, and the Adbe- 
marle returned to England in June 1783. 
He took a lodging in Salisbury Street, 
Strand, and devoted himself to the task 
of procuring the wages for his crew whom 
with delightful sympathy he calls ‘“‘my 
Such was his popularity 
that when his ship was paid off, the whole 
of the men offered, if he could get another 
ship, to enter for her immediately. He 
seems, however, to have had no thought 
of going to sea just then. Living on 
board ship cost more than he could afford. 
Extravagance of living probably attended 
King George’s entering his third son, 
Prince William, as midshipman in the Navy 
with the idea of popularising the Service. 
I do not know that this device made fore- 
castle Jack much more numerous, though 
its object was this primarily; but it cer- 
tainly filled the quarter-deck with nobs 
and snobs. A derisive story is told of a 
lieutenant of a man-of-war hailing the 
mizzen-topsail yard, and shouting : “My 
lords and gentlemen, and all you right 
honourable lubbers, bear a hand and roll 
up that sail and lay down!” This influx 
of swells doubtless brought extravagance 
of living along with it, and Nelson, who 
had nothing but his pay to support him, 
remained ashore. 

In October he applied for leave to visit 
France on “ my private occasions.” And 
early in November we find him dating a 
letter to William Locker at St. Omer. 
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Nelson in France! Nelson in that country 
whose foundations his thunders of the Nile 
and Trafalgar were to shake to their heart ! 
In after years ‘“‘ Down, down with the 
French!” was his ceaseless cry. He sent 
William Locker a very diverting account of 
his journey. They left Dover at seven 
o’clock, put to sea with a fine north-west 
wind, and at half-past ten ‘‘ we were safe 
at breakfast in Monsieur Grandsire’s house 
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When Nelson saw them, he conceived a 
strong dislike to them both: they wore 
fine epaulettes, and he thought them great 
coxcombs for that. Nevertheless, a few 
years later—that is, in 1795—epaulettes 
were ordered to be worn as part of the 
British naval uniform. 

Nelson began to learn French. He made 
slow progress. He made quicker progress 
in love. He met the daughters of an 


‘*] RETURN YOUR SCHOONER, AND WITH IT THIS CERTIFICATE OF YOUR GOOD CONDUCT.” 


at Calais.” 


Nelson was much amused by 
the ridiculous figure of the postillions in 
their jack-boots, and their rats of horses. 
He slept at Marquise on a straw bed, and 
supped off two pigeons served on a dirty 
cloth, with wooden-handled knives. At 
Montreuil he lodged in a house whose 


landlord had recommended Le Fleur 
to Sterne. The voyagers steered for St. 
Omer, where they fell in with two naval 
captains, Ball and Sheppard. One was 
afterwards Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander 
John Ball, and Nelson’s close friend. The 
other died Vice- Admiral of the Red. 


English clergyman named Andrews, and 
lost his heart to one of them. The 
memory of the American beauty went out 
of his head. ‘‘She has such accomplish- 
ments,” he says, speaking of the girl, 
‘*that had I a million of money I am sure 
I should at this moment make her an offer 
of them: my income at present is by far 
too small to think of marriage, and she 
has no fortune.” Love mastered him, for 
here was a greater conqueror even than 
Nelson. What broadside equals in fate- 
fulness the arch and sparkling glance 
of a beautiful woman’s eyes? Nelson 
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hauled down his flag, but that was all 
he could do; the girl declined to take 
possession of the prize whose colours he 
had struck to her. 

How perfectly human, genial, tender; 
how in full touch with all human sym- 
pathy was the noble nature of this glorious 
little man, may be seen in his letter to his 
uncle William Suckling, dated Jan. 14. 
1784. He sets out with a solemn counte- 
nance; he is axiomatic: ‘‘ There arrives 
in general a time in a man’s life (who 
has friends) that either they place him 
in life in a situation that makes his 
application for anything farther totally 
unnecessary or give him help in a 
pecuniary way if they can afford and he 
deserves it.” And then he tells Suckling 
that he is in love. The critical moment of 
his life has arrived: he is to be happy or 
miserable—it depends solely on Suckling. 
His income, Nelson points out, does not 
exceed one hundred and thirty pounds a 
year. Miss Andrews has but one thousand 
pounds to her fortune, and she and 
Horatio can’t live upon that. Will Suckling, 
then, make him a yearly allowance of one 
hundred pounds until he has increased his 
own income to that extent ? He winds up 
in the well-known language of the fond 
shepherd: “I am prepared to hear your 
refusal, and have fixed my resolution if 
but in every situation 
be a well-wisher to you and your 
and pray they or you may never 


that should happen ; 
I shall 
family, 
know the pangs which at this instant tear 


my heart.” ‘To think of Mr. Suckling, of 
the Customs, with his heart torn by pangs 
of love ! 

Needless to say, Nelson did not marry 
the lady. His liberal uncle would have 
acceded to his wishes, but the lady 
declined. This was Nelson’s one defeat, 
but it happened ashore, and must not find 
a place in the list of his battles. 

On March 19, 1784, he wrote to his 
brother, who was now the Reverend William 
Nelson, that on the preceding day he was 
appointed to the command of the Boreas 
frigate. The ship was full of young mid- 
shipmen, and his treatment of ‘them is but 
another example of his sweet and noble 
character. Some of the lads were afraid 
to climb the masts, and, let me say, if you 
are constitutionally nervous, the task of 
climbing the rigging, straining, like a fly 
on the ceiling, over the futtock shrouds 
into the top, thence to the cross-trees, up- 
wards to the giddy height of the royal 
yard, is painful and distressing. The 
horizon has opened into boundlessness, 
the large surge has dwindled into a ripple, 
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the figures moving upon the decks are 
pigmies ; the sails fall from you in swelling 
rounds of fleece-like clouds filled with the 
thunder and the music of the wind. There 
you are perched close to heaven; the 
melodies of the rigging might be the 
quiring of the opening skies; but how to 
get down? Nelson quite understood all 
this, and to encourage the timorous 
among the midshipmen gazing with dread 
aloft, he would say: “‘I am going a race 
to the masthead, and beg I may meet you 
there,” then would spring into the lee- 
shrouds, while the nervous younkers 
squeezed the tar out of the weather- 
rigging. When they met in the top he 
would hearten the lads with cheerful 
speech and say: ‘‘ How much any person 
was to be pitied who could fancy there 
was any danger or even anything disagree- 
able in the attempt!” 

Can you wonder that this man should 
have been beloved by his officers and 
crew ? Moreover, he was studious, at the 
cost of all personal inconvenience, to set 
a good example. He was always first to 
arrive on deck at noon to take an 
observation. Every day he would enter 
the school-room of the frigate and listen 
and watch while the lads worked. This 
we have on the authority of Lady Hughes. 
He was carrying her Ladyship and her 
daughter to the West Indies. Lady Hughes 
was the wife of Admiral Sir Richard 
Hughes, of whom, after his arrival, Nelson 
would think and write with contempt and 
aversion as Commander-in-Chief. Lady 
Hughes he equally disliked. He could 
not know the sympathy and intelligence 
with which she was observing him during 
the passage. With Nelson also went his 
brother, the Rev. William, as chaplain. 
This person makes a very disagreeable 
figure upon the Nelsonian stage, and the 
more one reads about him the less one 
likes him. He was a born cadger, sleek, 
insincere, clamorous with professions 
when something was to be got, a round 
man in a square hole. The character of 
his old father stands high beside his; 
though everyone must wonder that a 
clergyman should sanction such an 
association as that of Lord Nelson with 
Lady Hamilton by expressing willingness 
to dwell under the woman’s roof. The 
worst that one can say of old Edmund 
Nelson is that he was a bore; he carried 
the clerical habit of sermonising people 
who stood in no need of his admonitions 
to a degree that must often have set 
Nelson’s teeth on edge. The Rev. 
William, sick of the sea and stung by 
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mosquitos, left the ship 
shortly after her arrival. 

Loyalty and dutifulness 
rendered Nelson’s life a very 
uneasy one in this period of 
his career. The Americans 
had ceased to be colonists, 
and our Navigation Laws 
forbade the foreigner from 
trading in British posses- 
sions. When Nelson came 
upon the scene he found that 
a very large illegal traffic was 
being carried on, and, to his 
disgust, he discovered that 
Sir Richard Hughes, faith- 
lessly indifferent to British 
interests, was secretly con- 
niving at what was going 
forward. Nelson forthwith 
went to work to suppress 
all. this wrongdoing. He 
captured many vessels. It 
will not be supposed that 
his zeal was much appreci- 
ated. He retorted with a 
saying worthy of some great 
admiral or general of Crom- 
well—that men-of-war were 
sent abroad for other pur- 
poses than to be made a 
show of. He recommended 
the indignant Sir Richard 
Hughes to study the Navi- 
gation Acts. Sir Thomas 
Shirley, Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, a _ beef-faced 
man with a liver enriched by 
draughts of sangaree, 
blustered out to Nelson that, 
** By God, Sah! old generals, 
Sah, are not in the habit of 
taking advice from young 
gentlemen, Sah!” “I am 
as old as the Prime Minister 
of England,” answered 
Nelson contemptuously, 
“and think myself as capa- 
ble of commanding one of 
his Majesty’s ships as that 
Ministez is of governing the 
State.” 

But we will pass from this 
dry record of Navigation 
Acts and _ contraband 
Yankees to a passage of 
pure romance. ‘The beauti- 
ful American had been one; 
Miss Andrews had been 
another ; and now in a third 

NELSON ENCOURAGING THE YOUNG MIDSHIPMEN he was to meet his fate. 


TO GO ALOFT. When he was at the Island 
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of Nevis he went ashore to dine at the 
house of a Mr. Herbert, who was then 
President of the island. At the table sat 
a. lady who seemed to find something 
very curious and interesting in the little 
captain of the Boreas. She watched him 
attentively, and when she went home 
she wrote an amusing account of him to 
Mrs. Nesbit, a great friend of hers then at 
St. Kitts. Little did this good and critical 
young woman foresee the issue her under- 
lined and chatty letter was all uncon- 
sciously shaping. 

Who was this lady’s great friend, Mrs. 
Fanny Nesbit? She was niece of the Mr. 
Herbert with whom Nelson dined: a 
widow with one child; her husband, 
Josiah Nesbit, had died mad eighteen 
months after his marriage. To Mrs. 
Nesbit the critical lady who had sat at 
dinner with Nelson described how the 
little captain came up just before the meal 
was ready, much heated; he was very 
silent, though he seemed to think the 
more. He drank no wine till the toasts 
of the King, the Queen, the royal family, 
and Lord Hood were given, and then 
“this strange man,” continues Mrs. 
Nesbit’s correspondent, “regularly filled 
his glass and observed that those were 
always bumper toasts with him.” After 
he had passed the bottle he sank into 
silence. The lady’s critical inspection of 
him became a sort of trouble to her. She 
must have stared very hard, and if she was 
not pretty Nelson might not have felt 
flattered. She tells her correspondent that 
she was very much puzzled ; she could not 
make out the little man’s real character. 
His demeanour was stern and reserved, but 
she noticed that when he spoke he always 
said something worth attention. ‘If you, 
Fanny, had been there you would have 
made something of him; for you have 
been in the habit of attending to these 
odd sort of people.” , 

Not many months later this “‘ odd sort 
of person,” as the lady would have termed 
him, was writing thus at seven in the 
evening to Mrs. Fanny Nesbit: ‘As you 
begin to know something about sailors, 
have you not often heard that salt water 
and absence always wash away love ? 
Now, I am such a heretic as not to believe 
that Faith, for, behold, every morning 
since my arrival I have had six pails of 
salt water at daylight poured upon my 
head, and instead of finding what the sea- 
men say to be true, I perceive the contrary 
effect; and if it goes on so contrary 
to the prescription you must see me before 
my fixed time. At first I bore absence 
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tolerably, but now it is almost insupport- 
able, and by and by I expect it will be 
quite so.” 

He was head-over-ears in love; he had 
met the young widow at Nevis, and found 
her very pretty, young, of a most engaging 
disposition, and very cultivated. His 
letters to her show all the warmth of a 
devoted lover. The apologists of Nelson’s 
connection with Lady Hamilton represent 
Fanny Nesbit, afterwards Lady Nelson, as 
cold, wanting in tact and in sympathy with 
her husband’s noble profession. But he 
had to wait until he met Lady Hamilton 
to find this out. 

He wrote to his uncle, William Suckling, 
asking for pecuniary help—in short, the 
gift of a thousand pounds. Suckling 
appears to have behaved kindly, for Nelson 
wrote to his Fanny, March 3, 1786, ‘* From 
my uncle Suckling I have a very kind 
letter, saying he will do everything in his 
power to add to my happiness; and if I 
should want it, that he will give me 
pecuniary assistance.” Then, again, there 
was Fanny’s uncle, Mr. Herbert, a very 
rich man as wealth went in those days— 
his negroes and plantation stock were 
valued at sixty thousand pounds. 

A striking and characteristic anecdote is 
related of Nelson at this time. One day, 
while the Boreas was lying at anchor in 
Nevis Road, a French frigate passed to 
leeward, close along shore. It reached 
Nelson’s ears that the object of the 
frigate’s presence in those waters was to 
survey the British West India Islands, for 
which purpose she had on board two 
general officers and some _ engineers. 
Nelson at once weighed and gave chase. 
He found her next day at anchor in the 
Road of St. Eustatia, and he anchored his 
frigate about two cables’ lengths on the 
Frenchman’s quarter. There was much 
civility, of course: mutual salutes, bows, 
and grimaces; and then the Dutch 
Governor invited Nelson and his officers 
to meet the French officers at dinner. 
They met; the scene is full of humour 
to an English reader, for you are quite 
sure of the way in which a sea affair 
will be worked out when Nelson has the 
handling of it and when he is. dealing with 
Frenchmen. ‘The conversation was brisk, 
the wine went the rounds; then Nelson 
spoke. ‘1 understand, Sir,” he said in 
effect, addressing the French commander, 
“that it is your intention to visit the 
English islands, and, this being so, 
I consider it my duty to accompany 
you in my frigate that attention may 
be paid to the officers of his most 
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Christian Majesty, which I am_ sure 
every Englishman in the islands will be 
proud of an opportunity of doing.” The 
offer was by no mieans relished by the 
French officers, who, with all contortions 
of native politeness, begged to be excused 
from Nelson’s attendance, as their inten- 
tion was merely to cruise round the 
islands without stopping at any one of 
them. Nelson, however, was not to be 
outdone in civility, and his ship continued 
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Nelson married Fanny Nesbit March 12, 
1787. The Pegasus, in command of Prince 
William Henry, was on that station at this 
time under Nelson, and the Prince had 
expressed his desire to be present at the 
marriage, that he might give the bride away. 
This he did, and very naturally Nelson felt 
himself extremely honoured. The Prince 
was unquestionably a sincere admirer of 
Nelson. He seems to have expounded 
The relations 


him with a prophetic gaze. 


‘¢ THOSE WERE ALWAYS BUMPER TOASTS WITH HIM.” 


to ride hard by the French frigate. His 
drift could not be mistaken. In a few 
days the Frenchmen abandoned their 
project, got under weigh, and beat up to 
Martinique. Nelson beat up to Barbadoes, 
thus contriving to keep the Frenchman 
in sight until he reached the island 
he had come from. He refers to this 
thorough “Nelson touch” in a letter to 
Mrs. Nesbit : ‘* For the last week a French 
man-of-war has been here [he means in 
West Indian waters], and going about 
with them so much in the sun has given 
me violent headaches.” 


of the two in the West Indies make 
pleasant reading: on the Prince’s part 
all was sailorly sympathy, kindness with- 
out condescension, with just so much of 
reserve as should distinguish his exalted 
position and make his friend easy by 
perception that the character of his friend- 
ship was nicely understood; while on 
Nelson’s all was good taste and tact, 
everywhere self-r espectand dignity strongly 
coloured by loyalty; in short, not a hint 
of snobbishness. His character greatly 
rises in one’s esteem in the perusal of 
this intercourse. 
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Fanny’s maiden name had been Wooll- 
ward. She was born about 1763, and was 
some twenty-four. years old when she 
married Nelson. A month after this 
marriage the Boreas was found to be 
rotten ; and Nelson, writing from Antigua 
to the Admiralty, says “that if the ship 
does not reach England before the hurri- 
cane season, she will be too bad for the 
voyage.” She reached Spithead July 4, 
1787, but Mrs. Nelson made the voyage 
home in a merchantman. Hard times 
were now at hand for Nelson. His 
means were small. He could not obtain 
employment. It was some months after 
her arrival before the Boreas was paid 
off. And Nelson complains that he was 
as much divorced from his wife as if he 
had remained in the West Indies. The 
frigate lay at the Nore as a slop and 
receiving ship. It is declared that Nelson 
felt his neglect so keenly that had he 
possessed an independency he never 
would have gone to sea again. Sir Harris 
Nicolas finds no foundation for this in his 
“Correspondence.” Professor Laughton 
is also very Positive : : “ There is absolutely 
no reason,” he says, “‘ to give the slightest 
credence to the story that, in his extreme 
disgust, he determined to throw. up his 
This 
**my Lords,” and 
not only what the hero did, but what he 
thought, must be strictly in correspondence 
with Admiralty requirements. Long sub- 
sequent to this date Nelson wrote that he 
was aman, and that he could not help feeling 
asaman. No one was more sensitive to 
neglect. No manof genius more thoroughly 
understood his own powers and possibilities. 
He had done great work for the country 
in the West Indies, and for some years he 
was to remain without employment.: Would 
not the ardent soul of such a man fret ? 
But does it not fret in that ‘ Corre- 
spondence ” which Nicolas himself edited ? 
How does Nelson write, for instance, on 
May 6, 1788? ‘‘ You have given up all the 
toils and anxieties of business, whilst I must 
still buffet the waves—in search of what ? 
That thing called Honour is now, alas! 
thought of no more. My integrity cannot 
be mended I hope, but my fortune, God 


commission and quit the service.” 
writer is an apologist for 
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knows, has grown worse for the Service : 
so much for serving my country.” 

There is no more painful reading than 
Nelson’s applications for a ship. He asks 
for the Razsonnable, his first sea-home ; 
nay, it is asserted, and Nicolas scarcely 
denies, that he begged command of even 
a cock-boat. He went to live with his 
wife at Burnham Thorpe. His irritable 
spirit throbs like a pulse of fever in the 
picture of his life at this time. There could 
be no repose when Nelson is unemployed 
and ashore. But little of the truly rural 
spirit enters into the account his biographers 
give of his killing the time by digging in his 
father’s garden, hunting for birds’ nests with 
his wife, shooting with a gun, but so awk- 
wardly that his piece was a menace to the 
lives of everything but the object he aimed 
at. They tell us he was fond of coursing. 
He mused upon charts, read the current 
prints, drew plans. One day he went to 
the fair to buy a pony. Whilst he was 
absent, two rough fellows arrived at the 
Parsonage and asked for Captain Nelson. 
Mrs. Nelson informed them that he was 
out, whereupon they handed her a writ on 
the part of the American captains, who 
laid their damages at many thousands. 
Nelson’s sensations on his return may be 
imagined. He is reported to have ex- 
claimed: ‘‘If the Government will not 
support me, I will leave the country.” It 
is even declared that he wrote to the 
‘Treasury and threatened that if a satis- 
factory answer were not sent him by return 
of post he would take refuge in France. 
He was to go first; and Mrs. Nelson was 
to follow, ten days later, under the care of 
his elder brother, Maurice. If this is a 
lie, it is very circumstantially related by 
those whom Nicolas frequently quotes. 

War gave him his chance, but not till 
the early months of 1793. On Jan. 7 in 
that year Lord Chatham, with many apolo- 
gies, offered him the command of a 
sixty-four gun-ship, and on Jan. 30 he was 
appointed to the Agamemnon. ‘‘ Post 
nubila Phabus!” he wrote to his wife, 
“after clouds comes sunshine. The 
Admiralty so smile upon me that really 
I am as much surprised as when they 
frowned.” 





HAT ’S the matter, Mamie ?” 
The sick girl moaned. 
Harveys, mother! 


“* They They ’ve 


been at it again; going on so as I couldn’t 


sleep a wink, after all night that I’ve laid 
awake with the pain. Nag, nag, nag, and 
fighting, and using words which was 
awful !” 

Mrs. Smith looked all the virtuous indig- 
nation that she felt. 

“It zs too bad! A noosance, that’s 
what itis! If they can’t behave decenter 
they ought to live by theirselves, and 
that’s what I’ll tell Mr. Paxman next 
quarter-day, s’elp me! Folks like that 
has no business living in a row with 
respectable neighbours—ought to be put 
in a cage like the wild beasts, 7 say. Well, 
don’t you take on, now, Mamie. He’s 
gone off to the oast; I met him outside, 
so maybe there ’ll be a bit of peace for 
you.” 

But the child was peevish. 

‘‘They’ve been and woke me up, so as 
I don’t think I can sleep now, and the 
pain coming back, and—oh, hark, mother! 
I do believe he’s there again.” 

The poor, fretful, worn-out little body 
began to cry,-and Mrs. Smith raised her 
head to listen, while her jolly face grew 
stern 

“Your father 1 have a word to say to 


Paxman, and not wait till quarter-day to 
say it, neither. Now you stop crying, my 
lamb, and I ’Il carry you to the boys’ room, 
and you won’t hear them any more. You 
should be there altogether but for the 
cold—the window so leaky, and being an 
outside wall, and the corner, and all; I’d 
be afraid to have you there windy days. 
But it’s warm enough, in all conscience,’ 
to-day, and you can just lie in the quiet, 
and forget all about the Harveys.’ 

Meanwhile the Harv eys confronted one 
another in their kitchen; the man in 
one of those blind furies to which a slow 
and sullen nature can work itself; the 
woman passionate and defiant. 

““Well, what’s to do, that we’ve got 
you back again?” she demanded. 
“Thought I was rid of you for one while.” 

“What d’ye mean, giving me that 
stinking dirt ?” 

He threw a tied handkerchief at her 
across the table, which came to the ground 
with a crash, as the basin inside the hand- 
kerchief broke, sending a mess of victuals 
sopping through upon the floor. The 
woman stamped. 

“* Now youll just take and clean that 
yourself, and make your supper off it if 
you can! I” ve done scrubbing and cook- 
ing for you.” 

He attempted a sneer. 
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“Call that supper, and cooking ? 
meat is what /’d call it!” 

** And so would I, if it was roast beef 
and plum-pudding, and you ate it!” 

It took time for the sarcasm to pierce. 


Dog’s 


When it did he rushed upon her. 
** Devil! I’ll learn you call me names! ” 





+ er es 


THE CHILD WAS PEEVISH. 

*T’ll learn you knock me about, 
beast ! ” 

‘“What have you done with that 
now? Tell the truth—you ’ve 
it!” 

The hare was in the cupboard. She 
had meant to cook it on the following day, 
but now she would have died sooner 
than have said so. 

‘“Where ll you be,” she _ retorted, 
“bringing hares and birds in here? One 
of these days you’ll meet the keepers, 
clever as you are, and fine you’ll look 
then. Law, I shall laugh!” 

“Keepers had best not meet me, that’s 
my advice to keepers!” he boasted. 


you 


hare 
sold 


*“So you’ll run your head into the 
noose that way, and bring trouble to an 
honest woman’s house? Not that it 


would be trouble to me if they took you— 
a good riddance I’d say.” 

‘* T’ll make you glad to see your husband 
in prison!” 

He struck her, and she shrieked out like 
a maniac, losing all control over herself i in 
her rage and pain. 

“Glad to see you in prison? I’d be 
gladder to see you dead—hanged—go on, 
I would! I'd like to see you die, and I’d 
hope it would hurt you sore, and I’d like 
to see the devil catch you and burn you, 
and burn you, and r 
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Her mad words changed to inarticulate 
screams and cries as he got hold of her. 


He left the cottage, still breathing 
threatenings, while she slowly picked her- 
self up from the corner where he had 
thrown her, made sure—somewhat to her 
own surprise—that no bones were broken, 
and began mechanically to straighten her 
clothes, and smooth back the thick brown 
hair which was hanging about her face. 

All the time she was choking with dry 
sobs, and muttering between her teeth— 

“I hate him, 1 hate him, the beast! 
I’d be glad for him to die and go to 
torment—and I hope he will. I wish, I 
wish he would! But he won’t, not before 
me—he’ll see me go first, see if he 
doesn’t. = 





Blast him! 

The sun set while her wrath blazed. 

She tried to eat her supper, but her head 
ached, and she could touch nothing but a 
cup of tea. She wondered if she should 
be able to sleep if she went to bed. She 
did not expect Harvey back before the 
morning, for he was on night duty at 
Farmer Paxman’s hop-oast, tending the 
fires which dried the hops. 

This would be a long night for him, 
with nothing to eat all through it, and she 
had heard men say how they hungered in 
the night—well, she was glad of it; it 
served him right, and was his own fault! 

She went to bed, but she was too 
excited to sleep. She heard all the little 
comings and goings in the village street, 
the ‘*‘ Good-nights”” exchanged, the buzz 
of gossip at cottage doors, the tap of the 
blind man’s stick along the footway as he 
made his way home, presently the deep 
tones of a dozen men’s voices, which told 
her that the Red Lion was shutting up. 


She hated her bed. She rose, and put 
on her clothes again, scarcely knowing 
what she did, not knowing at all what she 
was going to do. 

All at once it seemed to her that the 
silent street was astir once more. Footsteps 
were in it, and voices, hushed yet eager. 
Doors opened and shut. Something must 
have happened very much out of the com- 
mon to arouse such a neighbourhood at 
such an hour. 

Ada Harvey ran to her own door, and 
drew back the bolt. A little group of 
women was standing in the road just 
before her cottage, and without a thought 
but of curiosity she joined it. 

“What is it? What’s happened ?” she 
asked, with ears and mouth open. 

Two or three of the women turned round. 


“Oh, Mrs. Harvey!” one said, “ you did 
make me jump—I ’m feeling that upset!” 
“Why, what is it, then?” she repeated. 
“Not heard ? Why, the awfullest 
thing! The young keeper—Livingston— 
he’s dead—murdered—found in the wood— 
right on the path to Paxman’s—blood— 
cruel—police—his mother, poor soul!” 

Ada’s head swam. She asked two or 
three more questions eagerly. 

““No, they hadn’t found anyone—yef; 
but it wasn’t likely the murderer would 
escape, and the body not cold. Lucky 
Mr. Paxman’s father-in-law should pass 
when he did. He saw him first, and 
raised an alarm at once.” 

** Poor old man, though, it 
did give him a turn!” 

“And so it would, a thing 
like that—only fancy!” etc. 

Ada went hot and cold. 
She wondered if these women 
could read her thoughts in her 
face. Instinctively she turned 
away to hide them, when one 
stopped her— 

“Why, Mrs. Harvey!” 

Ada glared at her. ‘‘ Well ?” 

*‘ Whatever have you been 
and done to your face ?” 

She put up her hand, and 
shrank involuntarily from the 
touch of it. Her cheek was 
bruised and swollen: what a 
sight she must be, she thought 
petulantly—for Ada. had been 
a comely girl once, and had 
appreciated the fact—for Sis 
Hardwick to make it out in 
such a dim light! 

“Ran my head against the 
cupboard door in the dark,” 
she said quickly, and tried to 
laugh, but couldn’t, for she 
saw the women look at each 
other, and felt a wild impulse 
to dash her fist in their peep- 
ing faces. ‘The tale of how 
the Harveys lived was no 
secret in the village. Had 
not Ada complained more than 
once, and bemoaned herself 
in the sympathetic ears of 
gossips who had likewise been 
gifted with tongues? She 
reddened, and drew back, as four or five 
men passed the group of women, steadily 
tramping down the road with quick, 





business-like step all together. 

“Going to help the policeman,” a girl 
whispered, awestruck, and Ada heard her 
as she re-entered her house. 
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She stood on the spot where her hus- 
band had stood when she had “ cheeked ” 
him. But she did not think of that now. 
Indeed, she did not think at all. She fet 
that he had done the deed which was in 
men’s mouths. She did not stay to think 
much of that, either—whether excuses 
might be found for it, or whether it was in 
truth unpardonable, cowardly, cruel, as the 
gossips had said. She only knew that 
through it he was in danger of the most 
gruesome fate which can approach a man. 
Dully she wondered—not whether she 
should, but how she could save him from it. 
She hastily got together a change of his 


**“CALL THAT SUPPER, AND COOKING?” 


clothes—there had been talk of blood, 
and his clothes might incriminate him. 
Then as much cooked food as there was 
in the house she put into the bundle, 
remembering, but without compunction, 
that he had eaten nothing since his tea. 
Now she was ready to go, but not by 
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the street, where the women still stood 
talking. She ran out through the wash- 
house and the little ragged garden at the 
back, and crouched for a while beneath 
the fence which bounded it. All was 
quiet. She threw over her bundle, and 
climbed the stakes, which bentand cracked 
beneath her weight, and caught in her 
clothes. Finally, she fell over into the 
meadow-grass beside her bundle. 

At another time such a fall would not 
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cross the open fields, where she might be 
observed, even in the darkness. If Harvey 
had been suspected, or tracked from the 
scene of the murder, he could have been 
taken a dozen times before she got to 
him, while she ran round the fields by the 
hedges, where the grass was rank and wet, 
and her petticoats got soaked through and 
clung round her legs. Only in the few 


fields where the hops stood ungathered 
did she dare go straight across, hidden 


A LITTLE GROUP OF WOMEN WAS STANDING IN THE ROAD. 


have hurt her, but now she was bruised 
and sore. She stood up again, and 
doggedly began to run. Where? To 
him. It was her one idea. He had 
started for the hop-oast, so she ran there, 
which was very stupid of her, as it was 
not likely that the murderer would have 
quietly betaken himself where everybody 
would know where to look for him. But 
she did not know where else to go, and it 
did not occur to her dull brain that he 
would not be there. 

She did not take the shortest way, by 
the wood-path, where ‘hat had happened. 
She felt afraid of what she might see 
there. And she was equally afraid to 


from the eyes of her enemies in the dark 
alleys between the rows of hop-poles. 

It was like a horrible dream—to run, 
and run, and pant, and fail, yet seem all 
the time only to crawl. When she came 
to a turnip-field she stumbled and fell 
more than once over the roots, which she 
could scarcely distinguish. A covey of 
partridges whirred up in front of her, 
whereat she could have screamed. 

Above the grey fields stretched the 
black lines of the wood, where, unreason- 
ing, she thought of the dead man still 
lying, and she knew that her husband’s 
pursuers were abroad, with the merciless 
determined faces which she had seen pass 
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her in the street—she almost wished that 
she could meet them now; it was so awful 
to know that they were out, and yet to see 
and hear nothing. 

The twilight of the summer night had 
almost worn away before the fragrance of 
drying hops reached her, borne on the 
moist breeze. She spied the mass of the 
building which she sought, upon the ridge 
of a low grassy hill. The three cowls 
stood up against the sky, like three 
gigantic weird women’s figures bending 
forwards. 

Ada dragged her tired limbs up the hill, 
and paused at the door of the furnace- 
room. She was nearer than she had been 
to the dreaded wood. She could hear the 
night-wind sigh among the branches there. 
One of the great cowls creaked. Within 
the oast was a sound, regular and slow, of 
snoring. Ada could have laughed to hear 
it; she did not know precisely what she 
had expected, but it had been something 
more terrible than this. 

She pushed open the door, and stood 
fora moment dazed, in the red glare and 
warmth of the fires, before she passed to 
the recess between two of them, where the 
watcher’s bed was made. There he lay, 
in his clothes, upon a sack. The crimson 
glow made his face blood-red. His 
mouth was open. One arm was thrown 
upwards round his head. He seemed to 
lie in the deepest slumber, yet, so prac- 
tised was he in sleeping and waking to 
rule, that, as the fires burned low, he would 
be sure to wake, and rise to heap on more 
charcoal, with a handful of the brimstone 
whose fumes give to the hops the right 
marketable colour; then, ere the fresh 
fuel had had time to glow, be back once 
more on his hard bed, to snore again. 

Turnip - parings littered the ground 
about him, and near his hand lay a big 
swede with his knife stuck in it. So that 
had been his supper! Ada wondered 
dully how he had had opportunity to 
gather turnips—noturnips grew in the wood. 

She stood and lookedat him. So sound 
his sleep, so great his danger! There 
was something in the soundness of his 
sleep in such circumstances that appealed 
to her pity. She found it hard to wake 
him. As she watched him the tears 
gathered in her eyes—stupid tears, but 
not to be despised, for at least they were 
all unselfish. ° 

Of a sudden a sound outside sent the 
blood to her lieart : two men’s heavy steps 
approaching, and their voices in talk. 
Surely ‘hey were coming /o fake him! 


Ada had dropped her bundle. She 
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sprang in front of her sleeping husband, 
snatching up the knife which was stuck in 
the turnip. She had no time to consider, 
nor to wake him, to bid him be on his guard. 
It was instinct which threw her between 
him and his foes, and bade her fight those 
who had never done her harm, to save him 
who had beaten and abused her, whose 
dead body she 

had declared her 

willingness to 

see. Instinct 

would have made 

her die fighting, 

rather than sur- 

render him to 

them. If it is 

heroic to die for 

another, then was 

Ada a heroine, 

for it would 

never have oc- 

curred to her to 

do other than 

stand between 

them till she 

died. If it is 

love which makes 

a man lay down 

his life for his 

friend, then did 

Ada love the man 

whom she _ had 

cursed. But, as 

she waited, with 

fixed eyes and 

heaving bosom, 

she dreamed not 

at all of love nor 

of hate. 


The footsteps, 
instead of enter- 
ing at the fur- 
nace-room door, 
ascended the out- 
side stair leading 
to the loft where the hops lay heaped 
upon the floors of the drying and cooling 
rooms, in rustling heaps of golden-green, 
with the ravishing, dream-giving odour 
which nobody knows who has not passed 
September in a hop-county. 

Ada heard the men’s thick boots clump- 
ing through the heaps, and the sound on 
the floor of the toothless rake with which 
they turned them, and she remembered, 
what she had quite lost sight of, the 
existence of Joe Avison, who shared 
watches with Harvey. Certainly, for a 
heroine, Ada was a blunderer! She 
wondered what she should have done had 


MR. PAXMAN’S FATHER- 
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Joe been by the fires when she came in, 
and then ‘she wondered who the other man 
might be. 

The fires burned steadily, and Harvey 
never stirred, though the men’s voices 
might have wakened him, plainly heard 
through the flooring, which was built to 
let the heat pass through it. The sense of 
what they said came at last to Ada’s brain. 

“Oh, he ’ll swing, right enough! He 
said as much as he knew it to Tule” (the 
policeman). 

““Was it Tule took him ?” 

“Not he! And mad enough at that. 
But he wasn’t long behind with the hand- 
cuffs my 

Joe Avison laughed. Ada knew his 
laugh. “I’m glad he’s took, anyway,” 
he “said, and added, “I take it friendly, 
you coming to tell me.” 

“Saw the light of the fires, and that 
sort of put me in mind you’d like to 
know. But I near missed you, through 
your going out to the charcoal-heap just 
then. I did look in below, but Harvey 
was there, sleeping like a hog, and didn’t 
look pretty enough to wake.’ 

Joe Avison laughed again. 

‘‘ Not over-safe to wake him, neither, 
he said. ‘‘Came in to-night in the devil’s 
own tantrums, he did. But I say, Bowles,” 
with gruesome curiosity, ‘‘ was there blood 
on him, or anything ? How do they know 
it was him ?” 

“* Blood ? Poor Living- 
ston’s and his own. A desp’rate struggle, 
they say, it must have been. Besides, he’s 
confessed, the pikey [gipsy] has, a dozen 
times, in spite of the warning Tule gave 
him, quite above-board and _ professional. 
‘Anything you say may be used against 
you, Tule says tc him. ‘Best shut up,’ 
he says, which I must say was going rather 
far, to help a man who had done murder, 
and a pikey too! But the pikey was mad ; 
‘I’m not agoing to shut up,’ he says. 
‘What.’s the good of saying I haven’t 
done it, when you sees | have? I’ve read 
the young man a lesson in meddling, any- 
ways,’ he says. Like enough he ll sing a 
different tune when he’ S sobe oe 

‘** Drunk, was he ? 

**Not to say drunk, but not too sober 
neither. Well, now, my old woman will 
be looking out for me. Ooay! these 
hops make you sleepy, don’t they ? Goodz 
night, Joe. a 

‘* Well, good-night, Bowles.” 

One pair of boots shuffled down the 
ladder, while the others remained above; 
and the swishing and scraping on the 
floor continued, as the hops were turned. 


I believe you! 
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As soon as she thought that Bowles 
would be out of sight, Ada picked up her 
bundle again, and crept forth from the 
oast, while her husband slept on. 

The chill white mists were creeping up 
from the meadows, like an army of ghosts 
fleeing before the approach of day. The 
east was like a Gloire-de-Dijon rose, 
yellow, flushed with red. From withered 
grass-stalk and hop-vine, and all along 
the hedges, the cobwebs hung, grey 
with dew. Ada shivered as she hastened 
homewards. 

She no more avoided the wood. She 
even evinced curiosity when she reached 
the place—easy to tell, with its trampled 
soil, and the stain upon grass and bracken. 
The struggle, as Bowles had said, must 
have been a desperate one. In the pure, 
grey hush of the dawning, such signs of 
the red-hot cruelty of men’s strife and 
crime were doubly horrible. Even Ada, 
with her blunted sensibilities, felt it, and 
did not linger. The waking birds were 
chirping among the beeches and hazels as 
she hurried on, and an early squirrel ran 
across the path before her, with crooked 
legs and little humped back, out of all 
proportion to the glories of its tail. 

All at once a bright beam shot through 
the trees on the eastern edge of the 
wood—another, and another—leaf, and 
twig, and blade, cobweb, and dew-drop 
were ablaze with iridescent fire, which 
turned to sunlight, warm and mellow 
and wholesome, as a new day shone upon 
the earth. 

When Harvey returned from the hop- 
oast in. the morning, his wife, worn out, 
still lay asleep upon the bed. No fire was 
lit, no breakfast ready, yet the man did 
not complain, beyond emitting a low 
growl—that came by habit more than any- 
thing else—as he shuffled about the place, 
doing for himself as best he could. He 
looked down at Ada’s bruised face, with a 
feeling in his heart that was scarcely fine 
enough to be pity, but which was not at 
all unfriendly; and this shows that 
there was a certain touch of generosity 
in his nature, for it is not every man 
who refrains from hating that which he 
has marred. 

But for Ada, never again did her life 
touch a heroic moment, like that in 
which she had stood at bay among the 
furnaces, ready to shed innocent blood for 
the sake of a guilty man, or to share the 
worst of his fate. 

Never again did she come so near 
happiness. For occasionally it is easier 
to die for a man than to live with him. 
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